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THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826) 


How little do my countrymen know what blessings they are in possession 
of, and of which no other people on earth enjoy! 

Even should the cloud of barbarism and despotism again obscure the sci- 
ence and liberties of Europe, this country remains to preserve and restore light 
and liberty to them. 

What has been the effect of coercion? To make one half the world fools, 
and the other half hypocrites. 

Bigotry is the disease of ignorance, of morbid minds, enthusiasm of the 
free and buoyant. Education and free discussion are the antidotes of both. We 
are destined to be a barrier against the returns of ignorance and barbarism. 

Bear in mind this sacred principle that . . . the minority possesses their 
equal rights, which equal laws must protect, and to violate which would be 
oppression. 

It is better to correct error while new, and before it becomes inveterate by 
habit and custom. 

Timid men prefer the calm of despotism to the boisterous sea of liberty. 


fe quotations arranged by John Gardner Greene from “The Wisdom of Thomas 


Jefferson.” By Edward Boykin, N. Y., 1941. Pages 155, 2, 185, 2, 74, 83, 73. 
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The Will to Live 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


The craving for some absolute fixed point from which to project 
one’s course, for some immutable foundation on which to build the 
structure of one’s life, is fairly universal. Whoever discloses the rela- 
tivity of the point or the fallibility of the foundation is looked upon as 
a destroyer of faith, a traitor to mankind. 

Yet somehow men’s faith survives such destruction. Vitality and 
hope persist, or even grow stronger, while the discredited absolutes fade 
into the categories of superstitions or of obsolete philosophies. People 
who have an historical perspective of this process may come to hold 
lightly the precious absolutes, the underlying foundations, on which so 
many believe that they base their hopes. The long-range observer may 
come to feel that these absolutes are but human creations, vague in- 
timations of more universal foundations. 

‘The Human Situation,’ by W. Macneile Dixon, has been referred 
to frequently as the book of an epoch in its field. Dixon, from his 
threescore years and ten, much of it as a professor at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, looks most critically and penetratingly over the human scene, and 
many are the fond beliefs which, in his opinion, are demolished by his 
realism. Then, his iconoclastic impulse being spent, he undertakes to 
present the solid foundation on which he himself would build. It is 
not a new foundation, but he makes it peculiarly his own. 

Dixon finds much of his support for a feeling of validity and pur- 
pose for human life in the will-to-live, which he finds to be well-nigh 
universal. A few quotations will indicate the extreme importance which 
he assigns to this phenomenon: 

“It [the will-to-live} is at every moment, and everywhere, in frank and 
open evidence. And moreover it is clean beyond logic, nor can reason offer any 


explanation, the most meagre, of this corner-stone of our being. . . . The will-to- 
live cannot be ascribed to a source in the surroundings of our present home, 
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which are far from salubrious or attractive. . . . You must look for its genesis, 
its roots, elsewhere than in the world of experience, which thwarts, denies, and 
gives the lie to this illogical passion, that in academic theory has not a leg to 
stand on. If you enquire whence is derived this resolution at all costs to remain 
in life, you will get no answer. Physics knows nothing of the matter. Biology, 
physiology, psychology alike are silent. The will-to-live submits to science no 
title-deeds for examination. It offers neither justification nor defence. It is an 
autocrat, and the intellect and passions bow before it. This imperial instinct 
derives, then, from the invisible and unknown; it is, that is to say, in its nature 
and essence throughout metaphysical, and possibly for that reason worthy of 
respect.” 

“There is, as Shelley said, something within man ‘at enmity with nothing- 
ness and dissolution’. Why or whence comes this never-countermanded order to 
every living thing to fulfill its being, to remain in existence? I am not acquainted 
with any answer to this question, scientific or philosophical. Nor do I anticipate 
any. ... But the will-to-live points beyond the present. We are not, indeed, in 
nature’s confidence, and may be likened to sleep-walkers, mysteriously upheld by 
some secret influence . . In us some project is at work, some end foreshadowed. 

“Shrouded though it be in mystery, the will-to-live speaks out of the 
depths, and is less concerned with what is than with what is to be. It keeps 
good company. It consorts with the powers of nature, with her thrones and 
principalities, with thoughts that have not yet found their way into the clear 
light of human consciousness, with the cosmic principles that rule the spheres. 
Under its guidance the race has been wiser than its instructors, has declined to 
sit with them in ashes, and has continued to say to life, “Good morrow, you 
are welcome’.’’2 

“In these two instincts, the will-to-live emanating from the darkness 
whence we came, and hope, a shining light in advance of us, nature speaks 
from the depths of her heart. Here if anywhere you have her testament signed 
and sealed. So deep is the fountain whence they sprang that against all the 
evidence they even carry us in thought beyond the grave. Have the psychologists 
begun to account for them? If you can discover for them any naturalistic inter- 
pretation, the pessimists have it, and I yield the case. For if they lie to us it is 
the universe that lies, and to what end I cannot fathom. Unless, indeed, you 
suppose these two, the love of life and hope in life are a trickery of nature. 
whereby before she slay us she may the longer torment us.’’? 

It is one of the principles of critical inquiry that if a direct, obvious 
and almost inevitable cause can be assigned to any phenomenon, such 
an explanation is to be favored rather than an indirect, distant or mys- 
terious cause. The fact, that plants growing in the desert get along with 
but little water, while those growing in the sea can endure a great deal, 
need not be explained by special providence when the general, univer- 
sally active effects of selection and adaptation would account for it. 
Similarly, it seems to me that hope and the will-to-live would so obvi- 
ously and almost inevitably result from the universally observed pro- 
cess of selection and adaptation that to assign more abstruse causes is 
unnecessary. 

Does not the will-to-live have a perfectly good naturalistic inter- 


pretation? Life may have originated many times on the earth, and may 
IPages 222, 223. 2Pages 252, 253. *Pages 255-256. 
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many times have disappeared. For life to persist it is not enough for 
it to have a beginning. It must have such traits as will protect it against 
discontinuity. In the desert it must withstand drouth. In the far north 
it must survive cold. The will-to-live also is a characteristic which must 
of necessity be present if life is to continue; or, at least, if the field were 
contested by some life which had the will-to-live, and some which had 
not, that which had the will-to-live would have a vast advantage. 

There are other characteristics which similarly are universally 
necessary for survival. Increase by growth, increase by reproduction, 
ability to adjust to varying circumstances—all are necessary. No matter 
how often life should originate, if it should lack such essential traits 
it probably would not survive. Perhaps there were many, many chance 
beginnings before those characteristics were combined which gave high 
assurance of continuity. 

Does not the will-to-live fall naturally into the class of character- 
istics necessary for survival? Is not its survival value an adequate rea- 
son for its existence? 

Suppose the truth were that life is not good, that to be were worse 
than not to be. In such case any organism which should realize the 
truth would tend to eliminate itself. Only those types of life which 
were unaware of the truth could survive. If life is not good, then the 
race of men as a whole never will come to that conclusion. Natural 
selection will see to that. 

It never had occurred to me that this perfectly naturalistic explan- 
ation of the will-to-live is so novel that a well-read and critical-minded 
man like Macneile Dixon could say: “Why or whence comes this never- 
countermanded order to every living thing to fulfill its being, to remain 
in existence? I am not acquainted with any answer to this question, 
scientific or philosophical. Nor do I anticipate any.” 

Except as the very existence of the material world implies purpose, 
I see no reason to select the will-to-believe as such evidence. I see no 
justification, simply from its existence, for Dixon’s conclusion, ‘‘the will- 
to-live points beyond the present. . . . In us some project is at work, some 
end foreshadowed.” 

It is customary for men who believe they have found the key to 
the universe to call out to their fellows, “Come unto me and be saved. 
Here is the only way. Elsewhere there is no hope.” Dixon follows the 
usual pattern. He says of the will-to-live, and of hope: “If you can 
discover for them any naturalistic interpretation, the pessimists have it, 
and I yield the case. For if they lie to us it is the universe that lies, and 
to what end I cannot fathom.” 

So widely informed a man as Dixon must have observed that the 
universe lies when lying conduces to survival. The green cabbage cater- 
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pillar partly escapes its enemies by having the color of the leaf on which 
it feeds. Everywhere camouflage and deceit are in nature's repertory 
where they help survival. Only the intelligent purposefulness of man 
begins to put a premium on honesty. 

One of the major causes of disillusionment and despair today is 
the habit of various orthodoxies to assert, “Only with us is hope. Accept 
our doctrine or be lost.’” Many persons cannot accept the doctrines but 
do unconsciously assume that there is no other alternative which justi- 
fies hope or courage. 

I do not feel in the least inclined to accept Dixon's alternative 
that “the pessimists have it.’’ Let us assume for the sake of argument 
that the will-to-live arose simply as a biological device through the 
process of natural selection, and that it is no more evidence of purpose- 
fulness than the adjustment of desert plants to desert conditions. Where 
does that conclusion take us? 

What if the will-to-live is not strong evidence that ‘in us some pro- 
ject is at work, some end foreshadowed’’? If there is no such assurance, 
then perhaps the long tragedy of life is not the intentional behavior of 
a god who likes it so. Perhaps it is but the result of incomplete organ- 
ization. Perhaps conscious human intent is not inexorably bound to the 
wheel of “some end foreshadowed.” Perhaps human intelligence can 
appraise and compare possible ends, can constantly select from innum- 
erable possible ends those which promise relatively great values, and 
which at the same time keep the way open for continued appraisal, 
comparison, and choice as insight grows. 

While Dixon’s mind has ranged widely and with daring, it comes 
back home to the orthodoxies he learned at his mother’s knee. He 
writes: ‘‘ “To be, or not to be, that is the question’. . . . It turns in the 
end upon your decision whether the command of the will-to-live be the 
command of a god or devil.” At bottom he still agrees with the house- 
wife who looks out the window on washday morning to see whether 
God has brought her sunshine, or the devil has brought her rain. He 
does not conceive that the elements, including the traits produced by 
biological selection and by biological origins, are neutral to mankind; 
that if man is to have purpose, he must win it for himself. Perhaps he 
has freedom to do so. 

If that freedom to appraise and to choose does exist, then human 
life has great significance, great dignity, and great responsibility. To 
appraise superficially, to choose carelessly, to live irresponsibly, may 
be to debase the whole fabric of life, to give it less fine design and har- 
mony than it might have had, to give it meaner ends. To refine and to 
enlighten one’s discrimination of values, to choose with all the wisdom 
one possesses, and to live so that the chosen values shall have increased 
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probability of realization, these then are our Opportunity. No “‘end fore- 
shadowed” makes us merely puppets on the strings of a god. 

Yet intellectual honesty must travel with intellectual humility. 
Edward Bellamy, author of Looking Backward, in his private notebooks 
was constantly asserting that it is unwarranted egotism for man to see 
himself as the only intelligent being between brute nature and God, or 
whatever is the ultimate. 

For the humanist to hold that he is the apex of consciousness, that 
no purpose exists above himself, is as unimaginative, as presumptuous, 
and as narrowly orthodox as would be the belief of an earthworm 
which could neither hear nor see nor smell, that nothing exists which 
does not touch its body. It is one thing to say, “I cannot see.” It is an- 
other and a presumptuous thing to say, ‘‘there can be no such thing as 
sight, and if there were, there is nothing to be seen.” 

It is the business of man to be honest with himself, not to deceive 
himself with claiming sight where he has none; it is his duty not to 
inflate his wishes into affirmations, not to impute abstruse, esoteric rea- 
sons when obvious, simple reasons are adequate. I see no reason for 
attributing to the will-to-live a more far-fetched reason than the process 
of selection, when that process alone, working on unnumbered chance 
occurrences, would seem an adequate cause. Intellectual honesty would 
lead one to that explanation of the will-to-live which is most in accord 
with the ways in which things happen within our observation. 

Yet everywhere the natural causes we observe or imply have other 
unseen causes behind them. While we should not interpret self-hypnosis 
as revelation, nor make believe we have had experiences which are but 
imagined, nor give esoteric reasons for obviously naturalistic occur- 
rences, intellectual honesty also requires that we recognize our limita- 
tions of sight and of insight. In my opinion the existence of the will- 
to-live has a perfectly naturalistic explanation, and does not imply that 
“in us some project is at work, some end foreshadowed.” Yet to assume 
that because with my limited sight I cannot observe any superhuman 
participation in affairs, therefore none can exist, would indicate lack of 
imagination. and would be crude presumption. 

The humanist, in his revolt from superstition and from unsup- 
ported philosophical assumptions, sometimes arrives at the naive con- 
clusion that what he has not seen does not exist. Sometimes he cate- 
gorically asserts that man stands alone in the universe, with no intelli- 
gence or purpose between him and the ultimate. When he does that he 
but creates a new orthodoxy, and commits himself to a new supersti- 
tion. Without imagination and humility humanism becomes an inconse- 
quential addition to the endless medley of creeds and dogmas. 
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THREE POEMS 


ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


Older Generation 


When men grow old, 
It were well, they should know 
Their song has now been sung, 
or left unsung. 
They have no sealed and witnessed 
hold 
On any compact of the long-ago 


Nor on the young. 


Their wisdom now 
Is not a mandate for the new 
Nor a stone-graven gospel for the wise. 
Sworn to another vow, 
Fresh pilgrims view 
The holy pilgrimage with other eyes. 


Thus, late, 
When men grow old they must accept 
their fate 
And merge that old with the 
new-springing pride. 
Else, build they their own pain, 
Confront in vain 
Young life, that wishes 
they long since had died. 


But if some last 
Sweetness out of the past 
Persuade them that youth’s heart 
is their own heart— 
Then are they safe, unshaken, 
By no death overtaken, 
And of tomorrow’s dawn-light made 
a part. 


Courage and Beauty 


Beauty knows no frontiers. 
Her clear tones speak 
Where men, grown mad with fears, 
Mad vengeance wreak. 


Beauty knows naught of time. 
Man’s yesterday 
Is beauty’s present prime, 
Her morrow’s way. 


Beauty is old and young; 
Beauty is wise, 
Hearing the song unsung 
In the song that dies. 


Beauty is calm, is brave— 
Peer of the Fates: 
When the wild tempests rave 
She broods, she waits. 


Before Spring 


In February days 
Down obscure ways 


Toward unknown fields 
the first snow-meltings run. 


Small creatures buried deep 
In tunnels of sleep 
Are unaware that now there is a sun. 


Deep, deep in earth 

That gave them birth, 
Still their unsmothered 

breath of life can last; 
And on a day 
They will resume their way— 
Forget the winter, 
And all winters past. 
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The Spirit of Man Can Transform 
the World 


FRANK E. MORRIS 


Words are things to conjure with, as everybody knows in these 
days of semantics. “Spirituality”, or “the spiritual life” is an example. 
Religion has always insisted that the spiritual life is the important thing 
about man, the distinctive thing about him, much more distinctive than 
reason or tool-using ability or time-binding or any of the other differ- 
entiae of human nature that have been proposed. 

Now this assertion may well be true in some sense. But in what 
sense? How should we understand the nature of the spiritual and its 
importance? The orthodox answers to such questions are perfectly 
familiar. One is told, for example, that the spiritual marks the differ- 
ence between man and the other animals. Or that ‘if first ye seek the 
spiritual all else will be added unto you.’ Or that the spiritual life 
transcends mere reason and calls to something deep in us. Or finally it 
is asked what it availeth a man to gain the whole world yet lose his 
own soul. Parenthetically, our orthodox friends would probably not 
ask the equally relevant question: what profit has a man in gaining his 
own soul if he loses the whole world ? 

The foregoing are familiar and impeccable sentiments. But they 
have been enunciated many times in the past two thousand years. And 
somehow they have not had the effectiveness we should like, effective- 
ness in the world of affairs, not merely as sentiments. Somehow the 
spiritual life as the orthodox conceive and practice it does not have the 
fruits it should have. To be sure, Chesterton, in an aphorism that com- 
ing from any one else would be regarded as the quintessence of cynic- 
ism, has said that Christianity (which to Chesterton is synonymous with 
spirituality) has not failed because it has never been tried. But why has 
it never been tried? This aloofness and elusiveness of the spiritual is a 
puzzle to many people who are full of good will towards it. What can 
be wrong? That truth should be comparatively sterile (and it is ad- 
mitted that in some sense the spiritual 7s primary in human life) is 
something that calls for examination. We assert our loyalty to the great 
ideals generation after generation, yet the world wags on in its own 
way, a way that in these times is not too merry and certainly is un- 
spiritual. What can be wrong ? 

A few years ago when that gentle New England poet, Robert 
Frost, was teaching at Amherst, he wrote an article on “Education by 
Poetry” for the Amherst Alumni Council News. I want to quote just 
a fragmentary sentence or two from that article. Mr. Frost is speaking 
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of the need for enthusiasm, and he says: ‘“The enthusiasm I mean is 
taken through the prism of the intellect . . . Such enthusiasm is one 
object of all teaching in poetry. I heard wonderful things said about 
Vergil yesterday, and many of them seemed to me crude enthusiasm, 
more like a deafening shout. But one speech had range . . . It had all 
the colors of an enthusiasm passed through an idea.” 

“Enthusiasm passed through the intellect’. “Enthusiasm passed 
through an idea.” Please note these striking phrases. Not enthusiasm 
spending itself in inner exultation, but passed through the intellect 
and thereby given direction and brought to bear on something in the 
world of reality. Not enthusiasm transcending ideas and knowledge, 
but passed through ideas and knowledge. 

Now it seems to me that we may compare such enthusiasm with 
spirituality. Spirituality may be regarded as an end in itself, something 
so fine it must be kept in a world apart. But also, it may be regarded 
as a dynamic, a motive power, that passed through the intellects of 
men, and focussed on the points of strain in life that need attention, 
like weak places in a dike, gets needed things,—difficult things,—done. 
Spirituality may be regarded as a superior reality transcending ideas and 
the world, a purely inner thing with no objective locus. But also, it may 
be conceived as a yearning for the good that, passed through knowl- 
edge, can help to bring good out of evil, good that is to be embodied 
in our common outer, social world of all men, of everyday communal 
living. But to do this, as both experience and analysis amply demon- 
strate, spirituality must be passed through ideas. For the truth is that 
to be “‘spiritual’’ does not mean to know magically or mystically what 
to do or how to do it. Knowledge, including knowledge of ends or 
values, is a function of intelligence, as the Greeks were aware; and 
the fundamental mistake of our Christian civilization is that it has not 
understood or admitted this fact. To be spiritual is to want, more than 
one wants any lesser value, the right things done, the just cause vic- 
torious, the possible good made an actual one that will “live and walk 
with men”. To be spiritual is to yearn for ‘‘the Kingdom of God” made 
real,—objectively real. 

And what a field for the promotion of the good does adequate 
and relevant knowledge reveal! The ideas of the sociologist show the 
needs of the social organism, uncover the many weak points in our 
social structure that drag down human lives. Harness the religious 
man’s dynamic to the sociologist’s ideas and something may happen. 

Again, the ideas of the economist and the political analyst reveal 
the abuses of our socio-economic system, which has not yet caught up 
with our new industrial, technological world. Let man’s spiritual im- 
pulses enlightened by knowledge flow out into a correction of these 
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abuses, even as the impulses of Jesus flowed out into a correction of the 
abuses of his day; let man’s spiritual sensitivity give him no rest until 
human injustice and inadequacy have been dealt with,—and we are not 
only on the road to a fairer world, we are also changing our spirituality 
and its fruits from something exclusively inner and merely personal 
into something objective and concrete. We are embodying it, material- 
izing it, in our social structure. There it can influence the next gener- 
ation and the next because it is socially cumulative, as mere inner 
righteousness is not. There it can provide for the generations to come 
an increasingly rich soil from which personality may grow. 


To overlook the need for socializing goodness is to fly in the face 
of our best knowledge of individual and social human nature. “What 
the whole community comes to believe in,’ writes William James, 
“grasps the individual as in a vice’. When spirituality is kept inner 
and personal only, or when its outer expression is confined to the con- 
ventional, such as charities or traditional rites and ceremonies, it cannot 
be, and as a matter of fact has not been, humanly effective. It makes 
no impact on the world of affairs, and what goes on there. To be effec- 
tive it must be built into the institutional arrangements of men, just as 
personal virtue must be built into our habit systems, where it becomes 
a permanent part of us, freezing us for further achievements. 


Why is more spirituality, more love and brotherhood and justice 
not built into our daily relationships, into our socio-economic system, 
into our international arangements, into humanity? One reason, of 
course, is that it is, and will be a hard job, perhaps the job of the twen- 
tieth century. But another reason which makes the job still harder is 
that conventionally-minded spiritual people, frequently lack the ideas 
and knowledge needed to bring to awareness, vividly and realistically, 
the harsh realities of the world, in the only effective way (the soci- 
olosist’s way) these can be dealt with. And we do not mean the harsh 
realities of a world at war, but of a world at peace,—those same harsh 
realities that, unknown or blinked or rationalized away, produce war. 
Most of us, indeed, tend to lack the knowledge, and therefore the per- 
spective and imagination, to see that many of our worst evils are man- 
made and hence may be man-unmade. Following the injunction, which 
has a certain validity in personal life, to “see no evil, hear no evil, speak 
no evil,” spirituality, save for conventional nods in the direction of the 
world, turns back upon itself and becomes sterile, ingrowing. Lacking 
ideas of the hard realistic sort, spirituality can make no material, ob- 
jective outlet for itself. Instead of helping to cleanse and recreate the 
world that has been put into our charge, like the talents in the parable, 
this kind of spirituality, damned up behind eyes that see not and ears 
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that hear not, wastes itself, becomes a backwash, like a river stopped in 
its course. It becomes what William James called “sickly subjectivism’”’. 

On the other hand, pass spirituality through ideas, channel it 
through scientifically grounded intelligence, as the Malvern conference 
proposes or as some statesmen in our Own country are trying to do,— 
and it comes alive. Put man’s spiritual nature back of a realistic under- 
standing of the world and the social order, put it back of the ideas of 
the sociologist and the psychologist, the biologist and the anthropolo- 
gist, and something will happen. Literature and art and religion can 
sensitize, can arouse, our consciences; but only the sciences can furnish 
the needed implementation. When this is understood, and I think only 
then, will “spirit” become something no longer aloof but an urgently 
needed contributing factor to the world and the lives of men. 


A more perfect union of the heart and the head, such as we have 
not had since the time of the Greeks; a new application of an informed 
religion to life; a more scientifically enlightened religion and a more 
spiritually oriented and motivated science,—this is of course what is 
here suggested. To sing the praises of the spiritual life in splendid iso- 
lation is no part of the duty of the philosopher or of any other thinking 
person. But to affirm that the spiritual has as its main function and 
destiny the transformation of the world, to state a firm faith that the 
spirit of man can do this, if only it will forget its old fear of fact and 
knowledge and work with these,—that is the duty of the thoughtful 
observer of the human scene today. 

Yet we should not conclude on quite this note. Religion has al- 
ways stood for the primacy of the spiritual and in that religion is quite 
right. With the word spirit is bound up the hopes and the aspirations 
of men. It points to that in life and in human nature which is cour- 
ageous and unyielding and enduring. It connotes that which is fine 
and sensitive and worthy of respect. In himself as a spiritual being man 
rises above material circumstance, above that which we sometimes call 
his merely physical nature. Yet we should not forget that no matter 
how spiritual we may become, we do not leave behind our physical 
nature, not our dependence on it. Physical nature is that out of which 
spirit grows and by means of which it expresses itself, as in the voice 
of a Paul Robeson or the art of a Rembrandt or a Rachmaninoff. The 
soul, says Aristotle, is the entelechy of the body, the fruition of the 
body, the bodily life transfigured and used to noble purposes. 

And that is precisely why the soul or spirit of man may not, save 
at the risk of sterility, retreat into itself or into another realm: it has 
work to do in the objective world of men and affairs. It must do for 
social man, i.e., for a// men, what it has done for many men personally, 
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that is, it must lift the level of thought and feeling and action and so 
spiritualize the body politic, the haman community. 


It is traditional to say that the spiritual life means the love of God. 
With the intent of this phrase, we all agree. But it means and implies 
very different things to different men and churches and creeds. It may 

serhaps be suggested here that whatever it means to any of us person- 
ally, what the love of God means objectively and socially is the /ove of 
the Good, brought out of the inner world and embodied in the work- 
aday realm of social living, community purpose, and cooperative action. 
If those who use traditional religious terms mean this—really mean it 
in deeds, more literal thinkers certainly should be eager to work with 
them. Without this same commitment i” action to the transformation 
of humanity, the verbal Puritanism of the humanist or naturalist of 
agnostic and literalistic temper is no less a pretense. 

The injunction to overcome the world does not mean to shun the 
world, any more than to overcome evil with good means to turn one’s 
back upon evil. Rather it means the victory of the spiritual over the 
world, over its ignorance, its cruelties, its childish purposes. Would we 
have the spiritual really primary in life? Then it must win this primacy, 
not over the material (the material is that with which we work) but 
over the unspiritual; not by the renunciation of the world but by its 
reorganization; not by a false humility but by clearsighted courage. “I 
come not to send peace but a sword.” 


The March of Spring 


Spring will come on, as springs have done before; 
Flaunting her ageless magic; will imbue 

The clods of earth with life, pushing once more 
The furry cups of early crocus through. 

Her tumbled clouds and sun will stir the willows, 

Swelling the buds upon their silvered pillows. 


Insistent, Spring will sweep across the fields 

Of war, attired in robes of bright blue hours, 
Will view the battles’ strange, distorted yields, 

Yet keep her cycled tryst. Her blighted flowers 
Will blossom in the havoc, challenging 
The tools of War to halt the March of Spring. 


—Sylvia Storla Clarke 





| 
l 
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The Larger Contemplation 


ALAN DEVOE 


As a man looks out at his world now, in this day of ours, there 
is much to frighten and confuse him, and much to make him bitterly 
unhappy. Enormous forces of war surge and seethe across the planet, 
engulfing every man or threatening to do so; conflicts of idea catch 
up every one of us in sickening whirlpools; old standards and old 
values and old validities are tumbled and broken and unreplaced. 

It is very hard, now, for a man to keep his footing. It is very 
hard for the individual spirit to maintain unshifted its orientation, 
and to keep a strong core of inward security, and to know unchange- 
ably with a strong sureness the things that it must know. Most des- 
perately, it seems to me, do most of us stare at the bloody contem- 
porary chaos and long to find in it some little place of tranquillity, 
some bedrocks of certainty to which we may hold, some religions of 
permanence and security and refreshment for our spirit. 

There is one place to look. We may look at our universe. | 
do not mean we need stare upward as astronomers at the stars, or 
downward as microscopists at the unchanging patternings of matter, 
or deeply and expertly as physicists into life’s interior chemistry. We 
need not look with any such special and scientific eye. I think that 
simply by watching with perceptive vision and honest hearts the com- 
monest earth-happenings of everyday—the way of weasels in the 
January snow, the lives of the small creeping snails that in October 
seek their wintering-place, the life-cycles of droning cicadas and trilling 
frogs and silent snakes and such similar fellow-dwellers of the planet 
as a man may any day find companioning him—it is possible to re- 
assure ourselves of certain changeless things, and to re-find a core of 
permanence in the shifting apparency of our contemporary world. 

The life of earth is all of a piece. For all of us, whether 
men or toads or meadow-mice or towering trees, there is birth and a 
life-adventure and ultimately a death; we are all a part of the same 
tremendous rhythms and rituals, all fragments of similar destiny, all 
travelers through the same inscrutable experience toward an inex- 
plicable bourne. Our human blood partakes, so to speak, of fox-blood; 
our human song differs not signally from the song of orioles; in us 
are a-stir the impulses that stir not greatly differently in an oak or a 
stone or a cabbage-butterfly or a constellation. I think that in this 
evil and fantastic day, bewildered as we look at the havoc man has 
made of man’s particular world, we may come to know a certain peace, 
and to take firm hold upon a certain changeless rock, by quitting now 
and then the contemplation of the merely human scene and entering 
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into that larger contemplation which shall include not simply the con- 
temporary antics of our wayward species but also the life-ways of ba- 
trachian and insect, reptile and leaf-mouthed plant. The rhythms of 
those lives are rhythms we can enter into, and know a sense of un- 
breakable harmony; the thread of pattern in those lives makes evident 
truths we must not lose; the wonder and eternal mystery of those 
lives are glimpses of that Great Mystery in which we are conceived 
and to which we will do well not to grow blind. 


W oodcuts by FRANK UTPATEL 





These woodcuts and the paragraphs by Alan Devoe are reprinted with the 
permission of the publisher and author from “Lives Around Us’ by Alan 


Devoe, Creative Age Press, 1942. Reviewed on page 44. 
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Scientific Humanism: A Formulation 


LLOYD MORAIN and OLIVER REISER 


The term “scientific humanism” is now coming into popular use. 
The label seems to have sprung up spontaneously in several quarters. 
But what does it mean? And what is its program? Here is one state- 
ment of the meaning and program of scientific humanism. 

1. The scientific humanist holds that man is a natural creature liv- 
ing in a natural universe. Evolved from star-dust by cosmic processes, 
man has emerged from the creature who adapts himself to nature, into 
the self-directive agent who recreates that nature to serve the needs of 
his own progressive enlightenment. There are in this universe not gods 
and men, masters and slaves, but human beings in various stages of 
development, all born of the earth-womb. 

2. The scientific humanist is global in his background and out- 
look. He draws his strength not from a transcendental heaven, but 
from the untold resources of the planet: the invigorating rhythms of 
the seasons, the vibrant zest of the northlands, the ecstasy of the fertile 
prairies, the lush familiarity of the tropics, the rimming expanses of the 
inland waters, the cadences of the seven seas, and the configurations of 
the drifting continents. 

3. The scientific humanist is a spearhead of social progress. 
Pioneering along the frontiers of social change comes natural to him. 
He is committed to the challenging adventure of becoming ever more 
globalistic, of constantly striving to be a time-binder as well as a space- 
conqueror of our planet. But he realizes that the symphony of the con- 
tinents cannot be a one-author recording. Thus far only a few over- 
tones have been caught; only a few themes have been written. 

In writing new scores, in even the simplest new melodies, we have 
to face factors and issues which disturb old habits of thinking and 
ancient evaluations. More attention must be given to technique, for 
global harmonies require global notation. And it is no longer permis- 
sible to regard global issues from individualistic frameworks; the 
limited perspectives of social introverts, whether in business, economics, 
politics or religion, are manifestations of psychological isolationism 
and provincialism. 

4. The scientific humanist is no dogmatist who believes that he 
knows all the answers to all the questions. He sees, however, that 
there are some things in this universe we must accept as basic, brute 
fact. An uncreated universe—the space-time-matter trinity, or the cos- 
mic movement-continuum—is one such brute fact. Not everything can 
be proved, and not everything can be defined in verbal terms. 
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The scientific humanist insists that we have not the solution to 
some of our “problems” because not every combination of words end- 
ing with a question mark poses a real problem. Some problems are not 
only unsolved, but forever insoluble, just because they are meaningless 
problems. Wisdom in life consists in asking the right kinds of ques- 
tions, formulating our problems in such ways that they yield answers. 
For example, scientific humanism holds that there is no “riddle of 
existence” and no antecedent “meaning of life” which is to be sought 
for and found—the “meaning of life” is not something we discover, 
but create. 

5. The scientific humanist always recognizes that every “thing” 
or “event’’ exists or happens within a context or environment, here on 
earth within a planetary framework, and thus guards against the fal- 
lacy of the “absolute individuality of the subject of predication.” He 
sees that no scientific “law” expresses everything about that part of 
nature or society it abstracts and pretends to describe. Therefore no 
man, not even the scientist, ever knows or tells “all” about anything. 
However, while there are no absolute certainties, we can make adjust- 
ments on the basis of probabilities. Predictability and a real feeling of 
assurance are possible, even in terms of the process-character of the 
universe, Or cosmic movement-continuum. 


6. Since the scientific humanist is constantly seeing things in 
terms of contexts and frames of reference, he is forever reminding him- 
self that every event is multi-causational and that we can’t change 
things without regard to backgrounds. There are no panaceas, except 
in terms of the broader changes of supporting patterns. Since ‘‘scienti- 
fic laws’ are tentative statements, useful only so long as they enable 
us to describe and predict within the framework of human experience, 
we should not be bound too rigidly by existing notions of what is con- 
sidered to be “possible” or “impossible.’’ Man is a real agent in deter- 
mining the future course of events in society and in nature. The future 
of our earth will be determined in part by the role which humanity is 
to play in the remaining acts of this as-yet-incomplete drama. 

7. The humanist is a semanticist, concerned with communication 
across the world-whole. The humanist is trying to discover how each 
man may speak to all men in friendliness. He stands for the applica- 
tion of scientific method to all problems; for him scientific method is 
simply democracy in thinking. 

Scientific humanists believe that our “intellectual abstractions” 
and their verbal equivalents should always be subjected to semantic 
analysis. We now know that our difficulties and misunderstandings 
frequently have a linguistic basis. It is one aim of scientific humanism 
and basic semantics to provide a common platform for human under- 
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standing and cooperation. There are those who stigmatize global 
thinking as “‘globaloney” and semantics as “social evasion’; but the 
fact remains that the starry-eyed makers of maps of territories-to-be 
(blueprints of non-existent worlds) more frequently provide the mo- 
tives and the goals for social progress than the retrogressive bleary- 
eyed “realist.” 

Planetary humanism (basic semantics and world planning) pro- 
tests against the present separation of “reason” and “emotion,” of 
“facts” and “values,” of ‘‘science’” and “morality,” as harmful, indi- 
vidually and socially. Just as individually we must commit ourselves 
to “total living,” so socially we must overcome the schisms which 
separate us as groups. Science can no longer escape social evaluations. 
And science must accept a greater measure of responsibility for con- 
trolling the social impacts of inventions and technology. Scientific 
humanism frankly accepts the social responsibilities of scientific re- 
search and discovery. 

8. Scientific control of the world has reached a stage where our 
society could, if properly organized, produce enough food, shelter, 
clothing, and medicine for all mankind. Economic security is not a vain 
dream, if we organize for an economy of abundance. Cynicism, defeat- 
ism and escapism result from an inadequate comprehension of the 
vast potentialities of social reform, when guided by social intelligence. 

Scientific humanism holds that human nature is characterized by 
wide flexibility, and this provides a plastic basis for social progress. 
Present difficulties are surmountable, but the broad background of 
social causation is world-wide in scope and no simple remedy will cure 
all our ills. By the humanized and socialized application of scientific 
methods and results it will be possible to guarantee peace and security 
to all men. 

But to accomplish this requires some fundamental changes in our 
political and economic systems. This means, within a more restricted 
area, that the problems of labor and capital, unemployment, and the 
like, should be solved in terms of human well-being rather than by 
reference to the profit motive as the dominant concern. And on a 
broader scale, new ideas about “money,” “debts,” “international trade,” 
access to ‘‘raw materials’ and outlets for ‘surplus commodities” are 
called for. Indeed, our loyalty to the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
require this. A World Federation of United Nations is one medium for 
international planning. Global thinking applied to the fabrication of 
new economic-political-ideological structure is therefore essential. 

9. Morality needs no supernatural sanctions or motivations. It is 
not heaven-sent; it is man evolved. The socializing (moralizing) pro- 
cess begins with the smaller social units and progressively extends to 
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the more inclusive; from the family through the tribe, the city-state, the 
nation-state, to the most inclusive world-community. Genetically one 
merges one’s self with humanity through the immediate community; 
therefore a world federation of friendly cultures is merely the global- 
ized projection of the smaller circle of friendliness. In the past mo- 
rality has frequently been a matter of latitude, longitude, and even 
altitude; but in the future we need to adjust ourselves through tech- 
niques of international living expressing a universal morality. Obvious- 
ly, in such a universal ethics, ‘‘racial” discriminations (e.g., anti-semi- 
tism) and color distinctions stand condemned. 

10. In the coming planetary civilization of a world-embracing 
humanism those “religions” that obstruct social advance must be sub- 
ordinated. In the world of scientific humanism “religion” will be obso- 
lete; but the “religious spirit’—the sense of awe and reverence in the 
presence of a majestic universe—will constitute a wholesome ingredient 
in the economic-political-reflective synthesis. Fragmentation in society 
must give way to integration—the unification of economic, political, 
religious, scientific and artistic impulses, interests and activities. 

11. Scientific humanism holds that all groups working for the 
improvement of the world through the cultivation of good will and 
social intelligence should seek means for cooperation. In order that the 
benefits of the quest for the good society may be made to serve univer- 
sal humanity rather than the more limited (‘‘selfish’’) interests, it is 
imperative that knowledge be made available to all. Through educa- 
tion, “‘science’’ as well as “politics,” “religion,” “‘art,” “economics,” 
and the rest, must be socialized and humanized within an international 
framework. This places a heavy responsibility upon ‘‘philosophy,”’ 
which should serve as a cultural universalizer for the planetary pattern 
of a world-encircling civilization. 

12 The scientific humanist finds his courage as well as his chal- 
lenge arising from the fact that man’s scientific progress is commen- 
surate with his means and media of locomotion. He sees, in retrospect, 
that in successive order man has conquered solids, liquids, and gases: 
from the land, sea and air he moves on to more subtle media. As he 
thus triumphs over space and time he is uniting his planet into a tech- 
nological unity which cries out for a parallel political-intellectual unity. 
The radio, airplane and television are giving us mastery over distance 
and time, and the further conquests of our air-age global technics must 
either result in a vast enslavement of mankind, or the air-age technology 
will be used by free peoples everywhere to build their own planetary 
civilization. 

The scientific humanist labors so that the era of air-age inter- 
communication shall break over the artificialities of national boundar- 
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ies, racial demarcations, exclusive religious frameworks, and political- 
economic barriers into a topology of human relationships that over- 
shadow the old principles of exploitation and transcend the relative 
values of wealth, caste, race and nation. 

Scientific humanism, first and last, aims at global orientations, 
global symbolisms, and global techniques for doing things. Let us catch 
more and more of the human overtones of mankind the world round. 
Let us hear the emerging melody of all the peoples of the earth, who 
can now be satisfied only to the extent that they share in the solution 
of their common problems, world-wide in scope and perplexity. Hu- 
manism affirms that men will become most human when men go “all 
out” for “‘total living’’—and thus create a federation of friendly peoples 
on this planetary abode of all mankind. 


Democracy and Our Religious Heritage 


FREDERICK BURKHARDT 

Freedom of worship is one of the great democratic freedoms for 
which we are fighting. Presumably this ideal means that an individual 
is also free vot to worship. At any rate, a considerable number of hu- 
manists, naturalists, agnostics, and others who reject supernaturalism 
assume that it is their democratic right to follow their view of the 
nature of things without external interference. 

There is, however, a conception of Democracy which challenges 
this assumption on the ground that the democratic way of life is so 
bound up with supernaturalistic religion that it is impossible for a non- 
theist to be a genuine democrat. According to this view a decline in 
religious faith constitutes a danger to the democratic ideal because it 
means a lapse into a state of error which undermines the foundation 
upon which Democracy is built. It follows that no matter how sincerely 
a non-theist believes himself to be a supporter of Democracy, he is 
really working against it. 

Most of those who argue for a theistic Democracy are not as blunt 
as John Locke, who specifically exempted atheists (and Catholics) 
from toleration. They rather try to point out the error of any natural- 
istic view of man and the universe by showing that it is hopelessly 
inconsistent with a true conception of Democracy. Their tone is sorrow- 
ful rather than threatening as they exhort the non-religious to mend 
their ways and return to the faith, if they would see the Democratic 
ideal prevail. 

This was the general position of an article by President Mackay of 
Princeton Theological Seminary which appeared in a recent issue of 
the New York Times Sunday Magazine. If we are to have a democratic 
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faith he said, we must rediscover our heritage, and return to God. The 
American democratic tradition was founded on God, and to God it must 
return if it is to be a living faith again. 

In this piece President Mackay was not immediately concerned 
with non-theists. But last year he signed a statement called ‘The Spir- 
itual Basis of Democracy,” which was a very explicit attack upon them. 
This statement became known as the Princeton Pronouncement since it 
was signed by a number of professors from that University. As the title 
suggests the principal argument is that Democracy is based upon a spir- 
itual conception of man and his world, and it is in the course of this 
argument that very disturbing charges are made in Sections 14 and 15 
against all who hod to a naturalistic interpretation of life: 

“Many who hold to this naturalistic view in democratic countries are un- 
aware of the dangers in their position. Influenced by the last remnants of philo- 
sophical idealism, romantic transcendentalism, or religious theism in our day, 
they act as if they still believed in the spiritual conception of man which they 
have intellectually repudiated. They try to maintain their feeling for the dignity 
of man while paying homage to an essentially materialistic philosophy according 
to which man is simply a highly developed animal. They are loyal to their 
democratic society and culture, but they deny the spiritual nature of man and 
his Values upon which it has been built. In short, they are living off the spiritual 
capital which has come down to them from their classical and religious heritage, 
while at the same time they ignore that heritage itself as antiquated and false. 

“Since this contradiction will prove to be ‘intellectually intolerable, scholars 
and teachers must recover and reaffirm the spiritual conception of man and his 
good which we have derived from Greek and Hebraic-Christian sources.” 

This makes it very clear that no naturalist can believe in Democ- 
racy if he is consistent, because (1) he rejects the true view of human 
nature upon which Democracy is based, and (2) because he rejects the 
cultural heritage out of which it developed. 

I do not believe that the first charge will be very impressive to 
naturalists, since they certainly do not consider the dignity of man to 
be incompatible with regarding him as what Princeton professors call 
a ‘highly developed animal.” The second part of the charge, however, 
merits serious consideration for naturalists must plead guilty to a re- 
jection of our religious heritage. If, as the pronouncement says, this 
rejection also involves a rejection of Democracy, they have a very diffi- 
cult problem on their hands. 

The argument of the pronouncement may be stated very briefly 
as follows: Democracy grew up in a classical and religious culture. 
Those who hold a naturalistic view of the world reject that heritage. 
Therefore they have no right to its great product. 

No naturalist could possibly deny that Democracy has a genesis. 
It grew and developed out of cultural conditions in which certain be- 
liefs about man and his destiny may be said to have prevailed. Thus it 
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would seem to follow that if one is to be loyal to Democracy—one 
must also be loyal to its root ideas. 

This line of reasoning meets the naturalists on their own ground, 
for they are habitually inclined to go to causes and origins in their ex- 
planation and definitions of things. But they are also habitually cau- 
tious in this procedure, having learned that roots are devious and tricky 
affairs. They will perceive that the whole strength of this argument 
depends upon a sound method of discovering those root ideas. 

The question arises, therefore, have the Princeton Professors got 
hold of such a method? If they have, they do not mention it. They 
select Hebraic-Christian supernaturalism as though it were obviously 
the answer. But that this is far from self-evident is shown by the fact 
that another professor, W. T. Stace, in his recent “Destiny of Western 
Man” selects the Greek “primacy of Reason” and the Christian ‘‘prim- 
acy of sympathy” as the root ideas out of which Democracy developed. 
It is interesting to note that though he too is at Princeton, he did not 
sign the pronouncement. The reason, which may be inferred from his 
book, is that he disagrees with his colleagues about supernaturalism. 
So he finds different root ideas. John Dewey would no doubt find others. 

It is clear therefore that in the absence of any dependable method 
of determining a genuine root, this type of appeal to history is of no 
value whatever. To point out that Democracy grew up in a culture in 
which men believed that they had a soul does not mean that we must 
retain that belief if we would be Democrats. The same argument could 
be (and has been) used against supernaturalism by showing that it was 
a predominant feature of a culture in which slums developed. But the 
reductio ad absurdum is to be found in the contemporary world, for if 
Hebraic-Christian supernaturalism is so indispensable to Democracy 
then the Princeton Professors are morally bound to disptach a message 
to the Chinese telling them that their hopes for Chinese Democracy are 
delusions unless China is converted to the true faith. 


The Princeton way of being loyal to our heritage is essentially 
apologetic and carries with it all the faults of that method. From read- 
ing the pronouncement one gets the definite impression that Democracy 
is being used as a shibboleth to restore belief in the supernatural. No- 
where in it does one find any analysis of what the signers mean by 
Democracy. There is one scant reference to it as ‘‘a means, perhaps the 
best political means yet found, to an end.”” The professorial “perhaps” 
is almost comic in this context. It also reveals that their major interest 
is not in Democracy but in preserving certain values of our heritage. 
It is a naked attempt to enlist support from believers in Democracy by 
pointing out that it grew up in a supernaturalistic climate of beliefs. 
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Suppose it is admitted that supernaturalistic notions such as the 
belief in a spiritual soul did encourage equalitarianism and individual- 
ism. Does it follow that belief in the latter also necessitates belief in 
the former now? Only if it can be shown that those beliefs are logically 
and verifiably related, and that equalitarianism and individualism mean 
the same thing to us now that they did in their historical context. His- 
torically the genesis of the idea of natural selection took place in the 
minds of both Wallace and Darwin as a result of reading Malthus on 
Population. Does it follow that Darwinists must be Malthusians? If 
present beliefs are to be justified and explained by their historical 
genesis in the sense of the Princeton Professors, then modern geneticists 
would have to be Augustinian monks, like Mendel, and physicists 
would have to have theories about the meaning of the apocalyptic num- 
bers like Newton. 

Thus, even if the professors succeeded in establishing the genesis 
of democratic beliefs out of supernaturalism, (which they have by no 
mean done) it still would not follow that contemporary democrats 
would be logically constrained to accept supernaturalism. If the Prince- 
ton Professors want to show that it is contradictory to affirm a belief in 
Democracy and deny the spiritual nature of man (in their sense), their 
only recourse is a straightforward logical demonstration which has no 
direct relation to what the Greeks, Hebrews or Christians have believed 
in the past. To compare the relationship of present and past to a plant 
and its roots, or to a building and its foundations may be useful and 
instructive analogies in some contexts, but when the point at issue is 
the dependability of beliefs, such analogies have no demonstrative 
value whatever. 

There remains the question of loyalty to our heritage. Although 
this phrase is often used in a way calculated to make anyone with ideas 
which deviate from the tradition hang his head in shame, it neverthe- 
less denotes something of great value. To act and think as though the 
accumulated experience of the human race were negligible is vanity. On 
the other hand to hoard the past as though it were intrinsically valuable 
is equally stupid. Happily the first attitude is confined for the most part 
to adolescents and the second to the academicians. 

In what, then, does an intelligent loyalty to our heritage consist ? 
To what aspects of it shall we be loyal and on what basis shall we 
justify our choice? If the future is not foreordained by the past then 
the only sense loyalty makes is that we should zse the past in the solu- 
tion of present problems and in the determination of present ends and 
means. Appeals to our heritage have worth only insofar as they con- 
tribute to present understanding. If an idea is good, this is not because 
it evolved out of another idea, but because it solves a problem at hand. 
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It also follows that the worth of an idea, or institution adds noth- 
ing whatever to the worth of its forbears. Many an idea has left, and 
many another will have to leave the old homestead to make its own 
way of life. Supernaturalists have said that to show that belief in the 
soul evolved out of primitive animistic ideas no more disproves the 
soul than the fact that savages cannot count past ten disproves the 
multiplication table. It is tempting to discuss this analogy, but I must 
be content with pointing out that on the same reasoning it follows that 
Democracy’s truth does not rest upon the beliefs about the spiritual 
nature of man which prevailed at the time when Democracy was in its 
early stages of development. The genetic fallacy cuts both ways. 

Naturalists do not differ from the Princeton Professors in their 
desire to conserve whatever is true, noble and inspiring in our cultural 
heritage. But a belief is not certified just because it is a part of our 
heritage. For the naturalist it is certified by its role in meeting present 
needs, and solving present problems. It is here that he differs from the 
outlook represented by the professors. They regard present ills and 
problems as due to a falling away from the tradition, and invariably 
try to solve them by calling for “restoration” and “reaffirmation” of 
the traditional beliefs. 

Our cultural heritage is not a treasure to be hoarded, but to be 
spent freely and intelligently. It is a treasure precisely because, and in- 
sofar as, it is of help in doing and acting in present difficulties. But 
age, venerability and long service do not exempt any beliefs from the 
test of present needs. The Princeton Professors and their friends per- 
sist in trying to get pensions for ideas, or to set up a sort of social secur- 
ity system for them. It can’t be done, but so long as they hold to their 
quaint belief that ideas are more real than men, they will probably 
continue to try. 


After Differing with a Friend in a 
Political Campaign 
We are both innocents: 
We had believed 
And are both, by faith’s pluperfect tense, 
Now grieved. 
For we have seen men's lack 
Of their good selves, 
Men who, shoving Bibles back 
Upon the shelves, 
Forget which book is which 
And are content 
With the cruel, politic and rich 
Old Testament. 
—Witter Bynner 
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SYMPOSIUM 


Pro and Con the Democratic Value of the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion 


Beginning three years ago, men of these three disciplines have gathered annually. 
THE Humanist has published critiques of the authoritarian views of certain conferees.* 
Now in this debate we give the pros and cons of its worth to democracy. In this same 
issue Frederick Burkhardt deals further with “the Princeton Pronouncement”’ produced by 
the second Conference. Focal point in the following discussion is the article in the 
Autumn HuMANIST by Sidney Hook, entitled “Theological Tom-Tom and Metaphysical 
Bag-Pipe’’. —EDITOR. 


The Conference Should Take Up Concrete Tasks 


Dr. Hook’s article presents three aspects: (1) a complaint against the un- 
fair treatment of humanists at the Conference, (2) a criticism of the underlying 
assumptions of the Conference, and (3) an objection to the whole strategy of 
the Conference. It is unfortunate that his opening complaint is so heavily charged 
with emotion that it creates the wrong impression: an impression that his per- 
sonal resentment obfuscates his own judgment of the work of the Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion as a whole. But this should not allow the 
reader to lose sight of the care with which the Proceedings of the 1941 Confer- 
ence have been examined; nor of the very fundamental questions he raises re- 
garding underlying assumptions and general strategy. 

I find myself at a disadvantage in dealing with his article because, though 
one of the founding members and present in 1940, I was not at the 1941 meet- 
ings. However, we have something in common as participants in the 1940 
program. 

Those who were then present will agree with him that the Conference was 
heavily loaded on the side of dogmatic theology; but his picture is unduly 
gloomy since several of us extended a more inviting hand to science than his 
report suggests. Professors Overstreet and Macintosh, Cole and Johnson, all 
sought to make provision for scientific attitudes as part of any religious solution 
of the problem. Unquestionably there was a sharp clash between positivists 
and theologians, and the issues were at times very badly stated; but the acrimony 
introduced by Professor Adler’s paper was largely irrelevant and intrigued the 
newspapers more than the serious conference members. It is clear that mutual 
recriminations, which were certainly present, hindered rather than helped the 
democratic process at the Conference. The blame, if such it be, for this must be 
shared by theologians and scientists alike. 

The real meat of Dr. Hook’s fractious article lies in the challenge to the 
major presupposition which he attributes to the leaders of the Conference, viz: 
that democracy does not depend for its strength upon the Hebraic-Christian 
tradition. Since I tried to state my attitude on this point in my 1940 conference 
paper, I shall not repeat the reply here; but his historical strictures do not seem 
to me adequate. It is always possible to bring the charge against the Christian 
churches that they do not live up to their professions; but this does not alter the 
fact that the doctrine of agapé in Christian ethics mitigated Roman slavery and 


*“Sectarian Absolutes and Faith in Democracy”, Arthur E. Murphy, Autumn, 1941; 
“Take it Away!”, M. C. Otto, Spring, 1942; “Militant Orthodoxy Must Be Answered”, 
Edwin H. Wilson, Autumn, 1942; ‘‘Theological Tom-Tom and Metaphysical Bag-Pipe,” 
Autumn, 1942, Sidney Hook. 
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made the Christian groups a powerful ferment in the anti-slavery movement in 
both England and America. That the monastic brotherhoods were democratic 
within their limits; that the sixteenth and seventeenth century sects gave an im- 
petus to modern doctrines of political freedom; and that our churches even today 
are admitted by active social reformers to be their most productive source of 
personnel,—all these facts need to be in the picture too. 

Whether democracy is possible without a religious philosophy is a more 
difficult question to answer; and he has done a service in warning us against 
glib theological clichés. Yet the very intensity of his protest suggests that the 
theological question must be faced rather than abandoned. To brand it as quite 
irrelevant would be, of course, to exclude many of those whose participation we 
must retain. The cure for the prejudice he castigates is surely not excommunica- 
tion of the theologians. 

The most important question which he raises is that of strategy. I am very 
sympathetic with his objection to a conference procedure calculated to divide 
rather than unite. The major obstacle here is the intransigeance of the Roman 
Catholic theologians, whose very theory of revealed truth precludes a genuine 
intellectual cooperation with empirically minded thinkers. Yet much more 
progress might have been made, I believe, if attention at the opening confer- 
ences had been focussed on the common object: the saving of democracy. Presi- 
dent Finkelstein referred to this in his preliminary statement, but developed it 
with a stress upon the diversity of the disciplines rather than upon the common 
involvement of the scholars in the social crisis. Consequently, the program was 
set up in terms of the academic disciplines; and the question of concrete cooper- 
ation of variously trained men was neglected. Thus unity was sought by mutual 
inspection rather than by common effort towards an objective that drew the gaze 
of all. 

Valuable as mutual understanding is, it is usually initiated most effectively 
(as Protestant groups have discovered) by cooperation in a common task. Trust 
is built up on which later frank discussion can be more safely and productively 
carried on. The acuteness and urgency of the crisis of democracy, at home as 
well as abroad, demands that this Conference shall turn its attention at once to 
concrete tasks to which the acute analysis of the philosopher, the factual arsenal 
of science, and the profound motivations of religion can all contribute. 


—Edwin E. Aubrey 


Albright Claims Hook Prejudiced 


As a sectional chairman of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, I have read Professor 
Hook’s sparkling article with very mixed feelings. With much that he says I 
agree in full or in part. I concur enthusiastically in his plea for the pooling of 
scientific intelligence toward the solution of the urgent practical problems which 
face us today (p. 102). I deplore the bad taste shown by certain participants in 
the Conference, and agree with some of his strictures on bad logic and emotion- 
alism. Having made these admissions touching weak points in the Conference, 
I still seem to find a strong dose of prejudice in his approach, not unmixed with 
a tendency to indulge in vituperation—a tendency clearly chargeable to his in- 
tense emotional reaction, not to any theological bias. 

In defense of the Conference, I may observe that we shall always have 
authoritarians and iconoclasts, theists and humanists in any true democracy, and 
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that something may be said for the utility of occasional efforts to bring them 
together on the same platform for common exploration of premises and methods, 
beliefs and ideals. This is not the first conference of national scope which has 
essayed to deal with problems of the same general character, virtually always 
with a view to eliminating all possible differences. It is, however, the first suc- 
cessful effort to bring Catholic, Jewish and Protestant intellectuals, philosophers, 
social scientists, natural scientists, theologians, into a joint conference of aca- 
demic nature, without making any attempt to eliminate or to soft-pedal their 
differences. If an experiment of this kind elicits such Jovian wrath as Professor 
Hook’s from self-styled liberals, one must wonder who is being liberal. 

Among the many scientists of the highest distinction who have taken part 
are Franz Boas, E. G. Conklin, Karl K. Darrow, Enrico Fermi, Forest Ray Moul- 
ton, Harlow Shapley, Harold C. Urey (I have selected only names of men 
known to have no pro-religious bias). Several natural scientists of this category 
contributed papers to the publication of the Second Conference, against which 
Hook inveighs with such violence. The keynote paper of the Conference and the 
first one in the volume is an admirable article by Caryl P. Haskins, a very sober 
and broad-minded chemist. The third paper is contributed by an avowed agnostic, 
Hudson Hoagland, writing on the subject “Science and Faith.” These and other 
similar papers all belong to the first symposium ; the second and third of the four 
which make up the volume are opened by well-known agnostic scholars, the 
educator John L. Childs and the historian of philosophy George Boas. These 
are only samples. Yet how many readers of Hook’s diatribe would guess that 
the Conference was so impartial? Must the Conference be criticized because 
theistic scholars were also conceded the right to make themselves heard and even 
to show ill temper and bad manners, as a few of them unfortunately did? Surely 
the most valuable feature of the first three meetings of the Conference has been 
the unprecedented opportunity given scholars to explain and defend their views 
before others, who can thus learn to respect positions which they cannot accept. 

Professor Hook’s understandable emotion carries him pretty far on occasion 
from sober objectivity. How, for instance, can he seriously speak of Louis Fin- 
kelstein’s ‘‘anachronistic medievalism’” in view of the fact that an idea such as 
this Conference would have been unthinkable in the Middle Ages? Finkelstein’s 
own works are far removed from mediaevalism of any kind. Is there no preju- 
dice when Hook suggests that defenders of slavery in pre-Civil-War days ‘drew 
most of their arguments from Aristotle and the Bible,” but neglects to mention 
the once-famous anthropological school led by Samuel Morton, Nott and Glid- 
den, who defended slavery from the standpoint of pure anti-supernatural ration- 
alism, based on ethnological, anthropometric and archaeological arguments ? 


—W. F. Albright 


Calhoun Says Hook Historically Inaccurate 


Professor Hook’s comments on the second Conference on Science, Philoso- 
phy and Religion, though offered in the name of a scientific humanism, are 
more vigorous than precise. The title of his article is derisive, not descriptive. 
Quotations are selected and presented without regard to either context or author- 
ship, as these might bear on the meaning of the words quoted. Views and 
motives are invented for some of the men criticised (97,101), instead of being 
ascertained from them, by more laborious methods. Emotive terms are frequent. 
In forceful though oblique language, the author’s fellow-liberals are exhorted 
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to boycott this Conference (96), and perhaps to join or promote others not now 
in being (102). 


If this sectarian counsel with which the article begins and ends expresses 
its primary intent, its temper and method are easier to understand than if one 
supposed Professor Hook had meant to write a dispassionate review. Certainly 
intemperate and ill-considered statements as well as judicious and generous ones 
have been made in sessions of the Conference, by various participants. Certainly 
all the positions represented in it are debatable, and presumably all are open to 
improvement. No good claim to sole possession of truth, intelligence, or gen- 
erosity can be made out for any of them, theistic or humanistic; and in spite of 
Professor Hook’s indignant words (98), one cannot suppose that except under 
the spell of a polemic intent he would either affirm or imply that the right was 
almost all on one side, the wrong all on the other. 


I am forced to pass with only a brief word his three main lines of attack 
on “the underlying assumption . . . that modern democracy is derived from the 
theological dogmas of Hebraic-Christianity” (98). (This key statement itself 
is carelessly worded, but let that pass.) (1) With his insistence that logically 
men deserve equitable treatment because they are human persons and not merely 
because they are creatures of God I cordially agree. Much recent theological 
assertion on this point seems to me perilously wrong. The further question what 
happens to human persons when they try to think of themselves in wholly natur- 
alistic terms is another story. (2) When the author leaves logical for historical 
criticism, his results are less happy. He does not discriminate between the im- 
plications of religious teaching and the results of institutional rigidity or plain 
human selfishness; between periods of advance in religious insight and periods 
of stagnation or retrogression; between diverse groups within each religious 
community. In short, his account is not really historical in temper. (3) Finally 
his vehement assertion that as a practical way of combatting totalitarianism, “‘the 
religious and metaphysical approach .. . is tragically wrong” (101) and must 
give way to a “courageous scientific method” (102), is doubly confusing. On 
the one hand, it implies that the religion of “‘all the religionists at the Confer- 
ence” excludes and condemns scientific method. On the other, it represents 
scientific method as though in itself it had both courage and potential strength 
to save mankind. This obscures the nature of both religion and scientific 
method. The former is not mere irrationalism, and the latter is not a morality 
and a religion. 


As a participant in the Conference from its inception, I hope that Professor 
Hook’s divisive appeal will not move many of his colleagues. The primary con- 
cern of Dr. Finkelstein and those working with him has been to bring together 
in face to face discussion a wide variety of competent workers in the sciences, 
philosophy, and literature, as well as representatives of various religious com- 
munities. This project has seemed worth while precisely because it has been 
thought that each group might learn from the others, and that in the give and 
take of debate, more ample insight into our common problems and a larger 
measure of mutual understanding and respect might emerge. If beyond that 
there should come also the discovery of unsuspected areas of agreement, so much 
the better. But the primary concern has been to bring sharply differing minds 
not into uniformity but into relations of mutual stimulation and growth. The 
idea still seems to me a sound one. It has seemed sound also to scientists, phil- 
osophers, and critics as alert and unfettered as Messrs. Shapley, Overstreet, and 
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Van Wyck Brooks. They are not obscurantists, nor are they easily fooled. 

No one acquainted with the habits of actual people is likely to expect close 
harmony in any such assemblage as this Conference, especially at first, when the 
crudities of group egoism and self-assertion are likely to be most unchastened. 
Only the very innocent, the very sensitive, or the very pugnacious need be 
alienated by such familiar human behavior. A good humanist, I suppose, must 
be ready to agree that in a democracy, one expects to live not with a carefully 
selected company of like minds but with all sorts of neighbors. He may even 
agree that from some of those who irritate us most we may learn more than from 
those who already think as we do. When a situation develops in which a diverse 
lot of folk are willing to spend time in trying to carry on discussions together, 
it seems a good democratic procedure to make the most of the chance. 


—R. L. Calhoun 
Overstreet Feels the Conference Indispensable 


I am thoroughly in accord with Sidney Hook in his criticisms of the theolo- 
gians he selects for castigation. But I am wholly out of accord with him in his 
attitude toward the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. 

Apparently he wants us good and virtuous folk, who never, never expound 
theological indisputables or metaphysical absolutes, and who are heart and soul 
for democracy, to gather our skirts about us and depart from the meeting. I 
think this is not only nonsense, but the height of illiberality. I suppose it all 
started because we were unwise enough to have invited Mortimer Adler to our 
first meeting. Not even I knew that he could make such an exhibition of him- 
self. But Adler doesn’t represent the Conference. In fact, I never felt more 
suppressed fury among philosophers, scientists and theologians than on the day 
of his famous outburst. If the Conference has done nothing more, it has cooked 
Mortimer’s goose among a very large number of professional and lay people. 
And that’s what a Conference is for, isn’t it—to let people have enough freedom 
to speak that they cook their goose, if geese they are! 

As to the Catholic gentlemen at the Conference, I can’t see what all the 
shouting is about. I know some bad Catholics (bad in their social views and 
practices, I mean) and some awfully good ones (like my friend Father Jimmy 
Tompkins up in Nova Scotia and that grand old fighter for the human decencies, 
Father John A. Ryan). Those who spoke at the Conference were, for the most 
part, good ones, albeit with a theology that I, for one, couldn’t possibly accept. 
But I have long since learned that a man can believe in a perfectly cockeyed 
theology and still be a royally fine person. 

Well—that tells my story, I think. I should hate to be so illiberal that I 
couldn’t allow myself to be seen in the presence of men with whose theological 
or metaphysical views I disagreed. 

Free speech in a democracy means not only the willingness to let the other 
fellow say his say—in some place where you can’t hear him. It means a far 
harder thing, if it means anything that is to be socially generous and effective. 
It means the willingness to listen honestly and patiently even when what he says 
seems arrant nonsense. That’s what we are trying to do in the Conference— 
trying to be more than a mutual admiration society. It comes hard—deucedly 
hard. But I think it’s coming. 

I feel that the Conference has an indispensable function to perform, and 
I intend to stick by it in spite of the danger of possible theological and meta- 
physical contamination. —H. A. Overstreet 
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Real Democrats Got Little Chance 


I agree with the substance of Sidney Hook’s article entirely. I should my- 
self have been perhaps a bit more inhibited in my criticisms of the Congresses 
because I have become a little tired of fighting. I should have also pointed out 
why the real democrats got little chance to talk even when they were present 
and willing to enter the discussion. But this is not a charge of sins of com- 
mission at all. 

Professor Hook’s comments of an historical nature are very important and 
ought to be developed. The so-called Hebraic-Christian tradition is no more 
homogeneous than the so-called Romantic Movement. It is a twining together 
of a group of traditions which are in part, and sometimes as a whole, conflicting. 
By referring to certain biblical texts, such as John 14.2, and misinterpreting 
them, one can pretend that the conflict is more apparent than real. But surely 
scholars who are serious about their scholarship ought to be able to state the 
truth and to listen to it. I found little willingness to do either at the second of 
these conferences, and, in fact, an objector to the majority opinion was given 
the feeling that he was a bad boy who ought to be put in his place. The argu- 
ment from history has no great importance, but if one has recourse to it, it 
might at least be based on accurate history. 

Professor Hook will be harshly criticised by the Brethren for ‘bitterness’, 
and extremism. I am honored to have the opportunity to share in these defects 
and thank you warmly for giving it to me. 

—George Boas 


Otto Finds Steady Anti-Democratic Drive 
in Conference 


In the controversy that has arisen over Sidney Hook's critique, which he 
called “Theological Tom-Tom and Metaphysical Bagpipe’ (The Humanist, 
Autumn, 1942), I wish to be counted on his side. His argument seems to me 
about as unanswerable as arguments come, and I am glad that on an issue so 
vital to the whole human venture he not only has clear ideas, but deep feelings 
as well. 

These are sobering days for anyone who cares whether the future is dark 
or bright for mankind. Destructive forces of incredible power, armed to the 
teeth, are out to get man. At such a time we had better overlook certain dis- 
agreements in order that we may stand together in defense, and advance to- 
gether in attack. Just as surely, however, there are differences so basic that we 
cannot afford to disregard or even to becloud them. And the difference between 
“the democratic way of life” and “neo-Thomist authoritarianism” or “‘anachro- 
nistic medievalism,” is one of those basic differences. 

Mr. Hook’s analysis shows, I believe, that the steady drive of the Confer- 
ence to which he refers was toward theistic authoritarianism, and directly against 
such democratic ideals and such scientific intelligence as we have been able to 
achieve as a people. “In these grim days of abrupt change, shock, and death,” 
as he says, ‘days that will grow worse before they get better, many American 
intellectuals are losing their nerve. They are being swept away on a tidal wave 
of irresponsibility, bad logic and obscurantism.” 

Loss of nerve by American intellectuals will not worry the people of 
America. Nor should it. If what Mr. Hook terms a “‘surging flood of irrational- 
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ism’’ sweeps over our country—and that is certainly a possibility—its source, I 
am convinced, will not be the intellectuals he has in view. It will have nerve 
behind it, not loss of nerve, especially the nerve of the institutionalized religion 
which was busy at this New York Conference taking the conferees into camp. 
Aided and abetted by reactionary economic and political interests, organized 
supernaturalism will exploit the sense of insecurity which prevails in a time like 
ours, and, so far as the exploitation is successful, it will deprive men of the 
degree of intellectual and moral freedom which has cost centuries of effort to 
win. 

It is because Mr. Hook has dared to take a position directly against this 
betrayal, that I ask to be counted on his side. 


—M. C. Otto 


Kallen Says Hook Upholds New Vision of Freedom 


Mr. Hook seems to be defending the great liberal tradition,—the tradition 
of John Stuart Mill, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas Henry Huxley, William 
James,—both as principle and as practice. I find in his stand the courage and 
the vigor, as well as the characteristic spiritual integrity which used to be the 
strength of the liberal mind. It may be that the present scarcity of these qualities 
follows from the nature of this mind and is a logical as well as a moral outcome 
of its governing principle. For this principle postulates equal liberty and equal 
right for different doctrines and is sometimes so applied by its devotees as to 
sanction doctrines and disciplines whose intent is to extirpate that equal liberty. 

Protagonists of such doctrines and disciplines have formulated their point 
of view in an admonition to liberals. They tell them: On your principle you are 
bound to protect us from all harm; on ours, we have the right and the duty to 
destroy you. Hitler’s version of this rule is ruder and cruder: “. . . the Weltans- 
chauung,” he writes (Mein Kampf, p. 675) “is intolerant and cannot be content 
with the rule of one party among others but demands dictatorially that it be 
acknowledged exclusively and completely, and that the entire public life be com- 
pletely readjusted according to its views.’”” The quarrel between Hitler and the 
more traditional authoritarians is not a quarrel over methods and goals; it is 
a quarrel over who shall have and hold the supreme authority both claim. Since 
there cannot be more than one supreme authority, the claimants are driven to 
destroy their competitors. 

With liberals it is the other way round. Eager to render unto each his 
right, they have joined, as devotees of civil liberties, in protecting persons and 
associations whose programs and whose activities look to the ultimate extirpation 
of such liberties. Their sportsmanship has deliquesced into a soft heartedness 
which submits to unfair handicaps and often winks at an opponent’s fouls. In 
many cases one gets the impression that the softness of the liberal’s heart has 
gone to his head, and that his fear lest he himself be disloyal to his faith in 
freedom leads him to leave this faith the easy victim of its enemies. Thus in 
the perennial warfare of theology against the liberal spirit, which is the spirit 
of science, it is science which has been making all the concessions, theology 
which has been taking all the liberties. The attitude has its classic expression 
in William James’ attack on the dogmatisms of science and his scientific vindi- 
cation of religious experience. Both attack and vindication are examples of the 
loyal use of scientific method, of all methods alone the one which seeks to ren- 
der its right to every belief and to assume equal justice for all and special 
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privilege for none. James based his attitude, as he told, in his preface to Talks 
to Teachers, on ‘‘a definite view of the world and of our moral relations with 


the same . . . the pluralistic or individualistic philosophy’’ whose practical con- 
sequence ‘‘is the well-known democratic respect for the sacredness of individual- 
ity’’—is, at any rate, the outward tolerance of whatever itself is not intolerant. 


The italics are mine. I put them there to underscore the fact that liberalism 
too often peters out in an inward as well as an outward tolerance of the intol- 
erant. In the world of affairs, such a tolerance is suicide; in the world of ideas 
such a tolerance is a surrender of one’s own principle for that of the enemy. 
And I agree with Mr. Hook that the proceedings of the ‘‘Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion and Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life,” 
which he reviews, evince a dominant conception of the democratic way which, 
if applied, would destroy the democratic way. For the democratic way is the 
way toward equal liberty for different doctrines; the dominant conception re- 
quires dictatorial authority for one doctrine; the democratic way assumes equal 
tolerance for all and special privilege for none, the dominant conception urges 
equal intolerance of all and special privilege for one. The postulants of this 
dominant conception express themselves against its alternatives with a violence 
besides which the strongest expression Mr. Hook quotes from a champion of an 
alternative is a classic of the gentle answer designed to turn away wrath, but 
which like appeasement in other connections, only feeds and nourishes the 
wrath it would divert. 


Now it seems to me that if this dominant conception be as potent and in- 
dispensable and ineluctable as its spokesmen say it is, their violence on its behalf 
is inexplicable on any rational ground. Nobody gets violent about the multipli- 
cation table. The multiplication table is trusted to take care of itself against 
any attempt to disregard it or to abuse it. As the world goes, it is a sure thing 
that anybody can bet on, anywhere, with absolute confidence. To disregard it, 
where it is relevant, is to court defeat or destruction; it is self-vindicating and 
calls for no outside intervention on its behalf. The postulants of the dominant 
conception do not impress one by their behavior as being not less sure about 
this conception than they are about the multiplication table. They do not trust 
it to vindicate itself. They intervene on its behalf as if they were in truth not 
certain that their claims for it are true, so that they must add their violence to 
its support to make it secure. When we look around the world in which they 
are seeking to establish its empire, we can see reasons for this violence. The 
Judaeo-Christian sects and their theologies are one species among many religions. 
Not only do they feel competition in the principles and findings of the sciences, 
they confront all the religions and religious philosophies, not Judaeo-Christian, 
which are held by the great majority of mankind. These make counter-claims 
which, if authoritarian, can be met only by counter-force; if democratic, only by 
conceding the equal tight of the different to its difference. There is ‘evidence 
that devotees of these alternative faiths no longer care to submit in silence to 
Judaeo-Christian claims to supremacy and superiority,’ that they demand recog- 
nition as equal claimants to religious validity and equal partners in the building 








1§ee Ahmed Emin Yalman’s letter to the London Times recently cited in American papers. 

Mr. Yalman objected that the widespread description of the War as having a revival 
of Christian brotherhood as its goal gives pause to non-Christian allies in the United 
Nations; and served as a cause of distrust and division. Mr. Yalman is the Editor of 
the Istanbul Vatan. 
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of civilization. The fact of this competition, whether acknowledged or not, 
when joined to an inner insecurity and uncertainty of which violence is regularly 
an expression, may perhaps account for the violence. As this is a factor in the 
entire history of Christianism, it may be taken as a prima facie indication that 
its proponents do not trust the object of their faith to stand on its merits like 
the multiplication table; that they therefore add to it supports it would not need 
if they really believed that it is what they say it is. Certain faith is serene, not 
violent, at peace within and without. But these believers make an impression of 
passing the Lord and praising the ammunition. 

That their ways and works constitute a tacit denial of the truth and power 
of the doctrine which they thus vindicate should be obvious. Even more obvious 
should be the denial involved in their associating the doctrine with the prin- 
ciples and practices of democracy. And that they urge this association in a 
country like the United States where democracy is strong, and not in a country 
like Franco Spain or Vichy France where democracy is anathema, has its own 
implications. So also has the current appropriation of the term humanism by 
certain of their philosophizing spokesmen. That they should endeavor to take 
over this word is a testimony to the intrinsic merit of the humanist faith and 
another evidence that they are impelled to seek aid and comfort from without. 
For, of course, they are not humanists. They could not be, and be what they 
call ““God-centred.”” The genuine humanist must take human lives and human 
values, in all their multitude and variety and conflict, as the first and last things 
of his faith, and his desire must be the continuous liberation and orchestration 
of their differences in the world-wide building of a free society of free individ- 
uals. For the genuine humanist, all things not human are either irrelevant or 
accessory, derivative, instrumental; are but the tools and servants of the human 
enterprise. Nature and the sciences of nature; Gods and their theologies, saviors, 
deists, angels, and the establishments centered on them, are to the genuine 
humanist simply items among man’s tools and servants, justifiable by their con- 
sequences to the freedom of mankind and on no other ground. But these new- 
fangled so/-disant humanists invert this relationship. Automatically their think- 
ing hypostatizes the instrument and makes idols of the tools and servants of the 
masters. Their use of the term humanism contaminates its integrity with contrary 
meanings and tends to confuse the new vision of freedom with an ancient justi- 
fication of servility. 

Mr. Hook’s paper seems to me a caveat against all that, and he has my 
sincere thanks. 


—H. M. Kallen 


Sidney Hook Holds Conference a Direct Threat 
to the Liberal Tradition 


I wish to thank Professors Boas, Kallen and Otto for their friendly com- 
ments on my paper. I am even more thankful to Professors Albright, Aubrey, 
Calhoun and Overstreet for their critical remarks, since it gives me an opportunity 
to make my position clearer and remove some sources of misunderstanding. 

The charges made by my critics reduce themselves to variations of the fol- 
lowing: (1) that the article is illiberal in that it is opposed to common discus- 
sion between philosophers and theologians of different faiths; (2) that it is 
mistaken in its historical references concerning the relation between democracy 
and the theological dogmas of Hebraic-Christianity; (3) that it unfairly repre- 
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senis the actual proceedings of the Conference; and (4) that it exhibits a 
deplorable “emotionalism.” 


(1) The first charge—that I am opposed to discussion with theologians 
and even to free speech for them—is made by all my critics. Professor Aubrey 
cautions me against excommunication of theologians. Professor Albright asks 
what is surely a rhetorical question: ‘Must the Conference be criticized because 
theistic scholars were also conceded the right to make themselves heard .. . ?” 
Professor Calhoun remind me that in a democracy one must expect to live 
“with all sorts of neighbors.” Professor Overstreet implies that I object even to 
being seen in the presence of theologians and metaphysicians with whom I 
disagree. 

I thought I had guarded myself against such crass misinterpretations 
which are not without their hamor—when I wrote: ‘‘People of radically different 
points of view may sometimes unite for common action in behalf of specific 
objectives. But this justification is here lacking, since this is not the concern 
of the Conference. And whatever the benefits of discussion between positions 
that are worlds apart, they can be achieved through existing media of publica- 
tion or in existing associations where the decencies of scholarly exchange are 
maintained.” 

Since these remarks, together with the grounds offered for my more dias 
indictment of the Conference, were not sufficient to convey my meaning, I shall 
restate it in what I hope will be a clearer fashion. That such distinguished 
critics could have fallen so wide of the mark in understanding my words prob- 
ably indicates my shortcomings rather than theirs. 

Do I believe in discussion—the freest possible discussion between a// points 
of view in theology, metaphysics and every other discipline? With all my 
heart! (Even in politics! So long as the discussion is kept on the plane of 
discussion.) I am not conscious of ever having said or done anything incom- 
patible with this basic tenet of liberalism. Such free discussion in philosophy is 
carried on in the American Philosophical Association and other organizations. 
If anyone wants to start a new enterprise for such discussion I pledge myself 
to its support in advance. But the Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life is of an enterprise 
of this character. This will be apparent from the reasons I gave for urging all 
democrats who were not supernaturalists to withdraw from membership and 
participation in this Conference. 


(a) The underlying assumption of the Conference, as evidenced in the 
organization, official pronouncements, and general tenor of the proceedings, is 
that certain theological beliefs about God and Hebraic-Christianity are necessarily 
presupposed by belief in democracy. The implications of this assumption are 
clear and were drawn by many speakers, viz., that no humanist or naturalist 
could sincerely and consistently accept democracy since he denied its necessary 
presupposition. In fact humanists, naturalists and positivists were charged with 
holding a doctrine that led, logically and historically, to Hitlerism. At a public 
assembly, held under the auspices of the Conference, they were denounced as 
“atheistic saboteurs.” The Thomists, who from the beginning have enjoyed 
preferential status in the Conference, were most forthright in their denuncia- 
tions. Some went so far as to imply that whoever accepted the principles of the 
Reformation was logically committed to some form of totalitarianism. At best, 
they assured us, such people were inconsistent, sentimental democrats. (Their 
Protestant colleagues in theology thought it bad form to take issue with this. By 
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the Second Conference, an ideological united front between the most influential 
theologians of all faiths had been worked out, which proclaimed that a// philo- 
sophical doctrines that were not God-centred led inexorably to totalitarianism 
in theory and practice.) 

The special applications that were drawn from the underlying assumption 
of the Conference expressed, on occasions, perhaps only individual views. But 
no one who makes a careful study of all the documents of the conference, in- 
cluding its eloquent and artfully prepared publicity releases, can fail to conclude 
that the Conference is committed to the view that some form of supernatural 
religious faith is a necessary condition for valid belief in democracy. Dr. Finkle- 
stein, together with other leading spirits of the Conference, even before the first 
meetings got under way, announced: “This [democratic American} way of life 
must be based ultimately on the religious principle of the Fatherhood of God 
and the worth and dignity of Man when regarded as a child of God.” The 
theological note became stronger with each Conference. At the termination of 
the Third series of Conferences the official statement issued to the press, as the 
sense of the Conference as a whole, deplored the fact that our world “is peculiar- 
ly resistant to the teachings of religion, with its emphasis on distant goals, ulti- 
mate objectives and absolute truths.” It defined as part of its task making men 
conscious of the need “‘to attain that increased measure of knowledge, which, ac- 
cording to Francis Bacon, brings men back to God.’ It is interesting to note 
that not one of these basic assumptions of the Conference has ever been put 
into debate. 

What are democratic humanists and naturalists doing at such a Conference ? 
If they were asked to join an association dedicated to the pursuit of truth, could 
they remain in it without self-stultification if they discovered that the associa- 
tion was officially committed to a special brand of truth? And a brand of truth 
from which it followed not only that their beliefs were wrong but that their 
moral behavior was, at least in part, due to lack of intellectual consistency? How 
can democratic humanists and naturalists, who do not believe in God or the 
absolute dogmas of theology, explain to themselves membership in an organi- 
zation whose official statements proclaim that dogmas of this sort are requisite 
for intelligent belief in democracy ? 

The right to be intellectually confused is, of course, covered by the Bill 
of Rights. This much I will grant to Professor Overstreet. But so is the right 
to expose the confusion, and to recall humanists and naturalists who have been 
taken into camp, to the demands of intellectual dignity and integrity. Since the 
Conference is a voluntary association, why is it “‘illiberal,” why is it ““excommuni- 
cating theologians’ to urge intellectually self-respecting humanists and natural- 
ists to depart? We are willing to discuss with theologians to their hearts’ con- 
tent and more; we are even eager to do so. But not in such a Conference. My 
critics to the contrary notwithstanding, I submit that I am not yet a case for the 
Civil Liberties Union. 

(b) My second reason for urging withdrawal of democratic humanists 
and naturalists from the Conference is that the objective effect of participation 
is to discredit them in the eyes of the American public, and more important, to 
weaken democratic liberal tradition.2 The organized publicity which attends 
the Conference is tremendous. Its Proceedings and statements are being used to 


2In my article I used the phrase ‘‘seeks to discredit them” in the hypothetical situation | 
built up by way of introduction. But since this does not apply to all the members of 
the Conference, I rest my charge on objective effects alone. 
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fortify the notion, already sedulously cultivated by certain sectarian religious 
groups, that only a democracy grounded in supernatural faith can be a genuine 
democracy and survive; and that the democratic state, therefore, cannot be neu- 
tral to religion. It is obvious that if the American people took seriously the 
implications of the view that American Democracy must rest on theological be- 
liefs certain practices would follow from it which would be incompatible with 
our liberal traditions. Consequently, for humanists and naturalists to support 
the Conference is, at best, political naiveté. To continue to do so in the light 
of its performance is political irresponsibility. 

(c) My third reason for urging withdrawal is that the basic approach of 
the Conference to the fundamental questions of the preservation and extension 
of democratic life is mistaken. It seeks to make agreement on highly disputable 
theological and metaphysical issues a precondition for agreement on democratic 
principles and activities, concerning whose validity and desirability, there is 
little doubt among the participants. It seeks to determine what we must believe 
about the ultimate foundations of democracy, instead of what we can do to 
build democracy despite our different beliefs about ultimates. Instead of clarify- 
ing the meaning of democratic ideals in present day society in all its sectors, 
instead of exploring the consequences of bringing these ideals to bear on speci- 
fie problems and dangers which threaten American democracy, the Conference 
devotes itself to the question: What true theology and metaphysics is necessarily 
presupposed by belief in democracy? This question is legitimate but not at a 
Conference called ‘‘to formulate the basis on which they [the participants} may 
cooperate for the preservation of democratic ideals” and to work out “a com- 
mon approach to American democratic living.” These quotations are from the 
original call of the Conference which brought the delegates together. 

In relation to these purposes, the approach of the Conference has been 
muddled and divisive. Muddled—because it seems to expect that an intellectual 
synthesis will be forged from ultimate premises that are logically incompatible 
with each other. Divisive—because every participant who affirms that 47s theol- 
ogy is the necessary condition for democratic belief must also hold that those 
who deny the truths of his theology cannot be principled, but only muddle- 
headed or sentimental democrats. The natural thing to expect would be attempts 
to convert one another to the true theology. But by a tacit convention, the three 
major religious groups have decided not to press this question although, with 
varying degrees of certainty, each group thinks it knows the answer. Instead 
they have combined in a great crusade against positivists, humanists and natural- 
ists which on one occasion, at least, took the form of a kind of intellectual po- 
grom, a call for the purging of all positivist and secular education from Amer- 
ican cultural life. 

It is possible to take another approach to the problems of American demo- 
cratic living—a more fruitful and less divisive approach. I shall not take the 
space here to describe it in detail except to say that it makes possible cooperation 
between all sincere democrats, irrespective of philosophic creed, on the basis of 
a program of action for specific objectives in the continuous process of imple- 
menting democratic ideals.* I am pleased to note that one of my critics, Profese- 
sor Aubrey, is in agreement with me on this question of strategy and that he re- 
gards it as “the most important question” raised in my article. I take this as a 
happy augury of future cooperation. 


“In my review of the first volume of the Conference’s Proceedings I outlined in a con- 
structive way the nature of this approach. cf. Menorah Journal, Winter 1942, pp. 61-8. 
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2. The charge of historical inaccuracy made against me rests, I am afraid, 
in at least one of its forms, on a rather obvious error in logic. I directed my 
historical remarks against the assumption that “the theological dogmas of He- 
braic Christianity are the historical source of modern democracy.” I cited as 
counter-evidence the facts that the affirmation of these dogmas was historically 
associated in certain historic periods with tolerance, and outright defence, of 
slavery and feudalism. To rejoin as Professor Albright does that others besides 
Hebraic-Christian theologians sometimes defended slavery is a clear case of 
ignoratio elenchi After “all it is not I who argue that the rationalism of Mor- 
on, Nott and Glidden—concerning whose existence I must shamefully confess 
my ignorance—was the historical source of modern democracy. At any rate, 
their ‘anthropological arguments in behalf of slavery were bad and can be shown 
to be so. But if any theologian were to argue that social differences, like the 
powers that be, are ordained of God, I w kin’ t know how to prove hise wrong. 


The whole question of the historical relations between Christianity and 
social reform is indeed a very difficult one. With respect to the objections of 
Professors Aubrey and Calhoun on this point, I cheerfully admit that my dis- 
cussion is not adequate to the problem. (Neither is theirs and for the same 
reason.) I certainly did not intend to settle the question in a few lines. But 
what I did intend to do was to give pause to those who blithely attributed mod- 
ern democracy and social progress—whatever there is of it!—to institutionalized 
religion, by pointing to the other and darker side of the ledger. Lest I be mis- 
understood I hasten to add that I am prepared to argue against my critics, (any- 
where except at a Conference for cooperative action in behalf of democratic 
objectives) that historical, institutional religion has been, on the whole, a 
greater deterrent to the spread of enlightened social and political progress than 
an aid.® 


3. The charge made by Professors Albright and Calhoun that my account 
of the Conference was unfair seems to me to be adequately answered in the 
admissions of Professors Aubrey and Overstreet concerning what transpired 
there. Any reader of the Proceedings can, of course, check matters for himself. 
I indicated that certain opposition voices were heard, and named them. But I 
repeat: not a single paper in the two thick volumes so far published took direct 
and forthright issue with the “poisoned premise” accepted as axiomatic by the 
official leaders of the Conference and a majority of the participants. Indirect 
and peripheral denials were entered. To the six names I mentioned, I should 
have added that of Professor Hoagland. 


Professor Albright vehemently protests that a few scientists were present. I 
did not deny that they were. I hold only that insofar as they are humanists and 
naturalists their presence was unfortunate. They unwittingly supplied a protec- 
tive coloration of liberalism to a point of view which is a direct threat to the 
liberal tradition. 


4The fallacy of irrelevance:—proving something other than that requiring proof.—Editor 


°I am in hearty agreement with Ernst Troelsch’s remarks in his summary of the “lasting 

and eternal content of the Christian Ethos.’’ According to him the Christian Ethos 
“recognizes differences in social position, power and capacity, as a condition which has 
been established by the inscrutable Will of God; and then transforms this condition 
by the inner upbuilding of the personality, and the development of the mutual sense of 
obligation, into an ethical cosmos.’’ ‘The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches,”’ 
Eng. trans. p1105. 
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Professor Calhoun taxes me, rather off-handedly, with having selected quo- 
tations “without regard to either context or authorship, as these might bear upon 
the meaning of the words quoted.” This is a stock retort. My short article was 
heavily loaded with quotations to show how prevalent was the view that belief 
in supernaturalism is an indispensable prerequisite for democracy, the good 
life—and even for good scholarship! I challenge Professor Calhoun to point to 
a single one of the fourteen quotations cited, in which by disregarding context 
or authorship, I distorted anyone’s view on this issue. 

4. I turn now to the charge of ‘‘emotionalism.” Such a charge seems to me 
to come with ill grace from those who having heard their colleagues denounced 
as ‘more dangerous to democracy than Hitler,” and showered with opprobrious 
epithets like “atheistic saboteurs,” remained silent. But what is the evidence 
of my emotionalism? According to Professor Albright, my horrendous refer- 
ence to Dr. Finkelstein’s ‘anachronistic medievalism.” The word that gives 
him offence is “‘medievalism.” But this exaggerated susceptibility to the word 
is really funny. For many participants of the Conference were militantly proud 
of their medievalism. I intended the term as an exact designation of a certain 
view concerning the place of faith in civilization and in the system of the 
sciences. It is a great pity that Professor Albright forgot to report to his readers 
the footnote appended to the sentence in which I spoke of Dr. Finkelstein’s 

“anachronistic medievalism.” That footnote reads: “For an analysis of Dr. 
Finkelstein’s views, cf. my ‘National Unity and Corporate Thinking,’ Menorah 
Journal Winter 1942, pp 61-68.” Had Professor Albright consulted the refer- 
ence—which it was his duty to do since he reacted so strongly to the sentence 
based on it—I am confident he would not have cited the phrase in question as 
evidence of my emotionalism. For the analysis I offered of Dr. Finkelstein’s 
views, as outlined at the First Conference, purported to show that they closely 
resembled the views of medievalism in important respects, and that from the 
standpoint of modern democracy, they were anachronistic. 

But emotionalism is as emotionalism does! By this time it should be 
clear whether it betrayed me, as my critics charge, into illiberalism, historical 
error, and false representation—all of which I have discussed above. I confess 
that in writing the article I was conscious primarily of a desire to furnish objec- 
tive grounds for rejecting both the Conference and its ideology. I may well have 
failed in what I intended to do. But I could not have failed so badly as my 
critics make out. For Professor Aubrey writes of my alleged emotionalism that 
it ‘should not allow the reader to lose sight of the care with which the Proceed- 
ings of the 1941 Conference have been examined; nor of the very fundamental 
questions he raises regarding underlying assumptions and general strategy.” And 
apparently he agrees with me on these questions. While Professor Calhoun, 
after coolly dismissing my paper, suddenly indicates that he is in cordial agree- 
ment with me on the fundamental point that logically the belief in democracy 
does not presuppose the Brotherhood of Man under the Fatherhood of God.‘ 





6"With his (mine) insistence that logically men deserve equitable treatment because they 
are human persons and not merely because they are creatures of God I cordially agree.’’ 
Unfortunately, as it stands this sentence of Prof. Calhoun doesn’t make sense since 
neither I nor anyone else can argue that “‘logically’’ men deserve equitable treatment. The 
term should obviously be “ethically.” What I insisted upon—and this presumably is 
what Professor Calhoun is trying to say he cordially approves is that ‘from the alleged 
fact that all men are equal before God, it does not at all follow logically that they are. 
or should be, equal before the state or enjoy equal rights in the community. This must 
be justified by other considerations.” 
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When he adds that much theological assertion on this point is “perilously 
wrong,” I wonder whether I am entitled to claim that I have convinced him on 
what I regard is the most fundamental point in my paper. For I shrink from the 
thought that he knew it all the time and that he sat through three long sessions 
of the Conference listening to this “perilously wrong’ assertion—which con- 
stituted the theme song of the Conference without so much as whispering his 
opposition. 

Let us make sure we understand why this theological assertion is perilously 
wrong. It is perilously wrong because, among other things, if it were acted upon 
and taken as a guide to democratic reconstruction, those democrats who do not 
believe in the one and only true God of the true believers (whoever they are) 
would /pso facto be convicting themselves either of insincerity or stupidity. This 
surely is not the best basis for “cooperation for the preservation of American 
ideals.” 

Now that Professor Calhoun agrees with me that this theological assertion 
is perilously wrong, perhaps he will agree that it is the Conference, in whose 
philosophy it functions as an uncontested axiom, which is divisive, not I. At 
any rate I propose a division of labor to him. Let him try to wean his colleagues 
away from their mistaken and dangerous notions. But let democratic humanists, 
naturalists, theists, theosophists, Mohammedans, Catholics, Jews, Protestants, 
pagans, atheists, Confucians—who do not wish to play with dynamite in a 
world afire—come together in a new Conference devoted to a program of in- 
vestigation of specific problems and of intelligent action in behalf of specific 
democratic goals. 

Criticizing the errors in logic made by some logic text-books, M. R. Cohen 
once observed that Florence Nightingale opened a new era in the hospital care 
of the sick with the principle: Whatever hospitals do, they should not spread 
disease. The lesson is just as pertinent for Conferences on Democracy. What- 
ever else they do, they should not undermine the democratic values and practices 
in whose defence we have pledged our lives. If this be emotionalism, let my 
critics make the most of it. —Sidney Hook. 


Corliss Lamont's Rejoinder to the 
Critics of His "Five Points" 


It was most gratifying and helpful to me to receive so many comments 
concerning my article ““The Meaning of Humanism” which appeared in the 
Summer, 1942, issue of The Humanist.' | am glad to take the opportunity Mr. 
Wilson has offered to make some return comments on the criticisms by Pro- 
fessor Overstreet and Messrs. Kamiat and Baumgardt in the Winter Issue. 

Professor Overstreet thinks I am too dogmatic in my assertions about the 
impossibility of individual immortality and the existence of a material universe 
independent of any mind or consciousness. While retaining my own opinion 
as to the impossibility of a worth-while personal survival after death, a position 
I have developed at length in my book ‘‘The Illusion of Immortality,” I believe 
that Dr. Overstreet is right to the extent that in defining humanism the phrase 
“having no possibility of individual immortality” is too strong. I suggest in- 
stead ‘‘whose individual immortality is extremely improbable.” 

I cannot make any compromise, however, on the independent existence 
of the material world, a proposition that is the very foundation-stone of natural- 


1A copy of this article will be mailed on receipt of 3c in stamps. 
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istic metaphysics. One can be a whole-hearted naturalist, it seems to me, without 
necessarily falling into dogmatism, unless all clear-cut, affirmative statements 
about the nature of the universe are to be considered ipso facto dogmatic. Fur- 
thermore, while I did not mention it in my article, I follow the methodology of 
modern science and consider even the best-proved laws only as very, very prob- 
able. But for purposes of ordinary discussion the very, very probable is what we 
mean by established truth. 

“Humanism,” says Professor Overstreet, ‘will be strong in the measure 
of its agnosticism . . . about the universe.” With this I am unable to agree. 
Let agnosticism, which is a respectable philosophy with a long tradition, be 
called agnosticism. Humanism is something different and does dare to take posi- 
tive and unequivocal positions in the field of metaphysics. 

I am in entire accord with Mr. Kamiat’s idea that humanism should “‘lay 
stress on the production of psychologically mature personalities.” The develop- 
ment of such personalities is essential for the achievement of human happiness 
and for the fulfillment of the old Greek ideal of mens sana in corpore sano.” 
Psychological health is of course one of the main goals of the humanist phil- 
osophy. And I believe that humanism should make full use of psychoanalysis 
wherever the situation demands it. 

Again, I agree with Mr. Kamiat in feeling that humanism should be an 
independent movement and not merely a ‘tag of the Marxist parties’. But he 
goes far astray in calling upon humanists to ‘repudiate Marxism and Marxist 
movements altogether’ as ‘‘anti-humanist and anti-human.” Both in a meta- 
physical and ethical sense Marxism must be considered an important category 
of humanism. Soviet Russia of course best represents Marxism in action. During 
the year and a half of magnificent Soviet resistance to Nazi Germany Americans 
in general have been obliged to make a thorough-going re-evaluation of the 
Soviet Union. Americans have the duty of re-evaluating Soviet Marxism and 
the Soviet Union in the light of Russia’s heroic and masterly struggle in the war 
against the Axis and for the cause of human freedom. 

Mr. Baumgardt finds no strict logical connection between my first three 
propositions, which are primarily concerned with metaphysics and man’s need 
to rely completely on himself, and my last two propositions, which are concerned 
with ethical and social programs. I agree here with Mr. Baumgardt, but see 
nothing to worry about in the point he makes. There can be and are atheists 
who are reactionary, even fascistic, in their ethical and social attitudes; there can 
be and are theists and supernaturalists of all varieties who are enlightened and 
progressive in the ethical and social spheres. On the other hand, those who ad- 
here to naturalism or humanism in metaphysics on the whole tend to support a 
humanist ethics, so that there appears to be a socio-psychological connection be- 
tween the two positions. 

Both Mr. Baumgardt and Mr. Kamiat raise the issue, discussed at length 
in the Autumn, 1942, issue of The Humanist, as to the relation of humanism 
to religion. I shall not take the space to repeat what I have said previously on 
this matter. But I want to add that it is not my intention to bar from the human- 
ist movement those with a naturalist metaphysics who still desire to call human- 
ism a “religion.” My aim is simply to persuade them that the retention of the 
words “religion” and “‘religious’” results in harmful confusion and compromise 
and is therefore not helpful to the humanist cause. 


—CORLISS LAMONT. 





2A sound mind in a sound body’’.—Editor 
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"Christian Humanism" 


Until recent times the opinion prevailed 
in Europe that an author was lacking in 
scholarship in direct proportion to his abil- 
ity to write well. Scholarship and obscurity 
were inextricably joined. 

If that test were to be applied to Lynn 
Harold Hough his learning would be sus- 
pect for he writes lucidly and well. His 
reputation is quite safe, however, for the 
Dean of Drew Theological Seminary is 
known to be an omnivorous reader and to 
be possessed of a remarkable memory. 


One may doubt, nevertheless whether in 
this particular book! Dr. Hough has used 
the many facts with which he is acquainted 
to the best advantage. 

Dr. Hough relates to us the story of hu- 
manism, starting with the Greeks and end- 
ing with the present day; he also sums up 
its advantages and disadvantages. The main 
criterion which he applies to humanism 
seems to be an interest in man. And yet 
this is not the whole story for the modern 
humanists, whose interest in man cannot be 
well questioned, are excluded. Theirs is a 
false humanism. The reason for their non- 
inclusion among the legitimate humanists 
is obvious for in addition to the Greeks 
and some of the mediavalists we find in- 
cluded among the humanists John Calvin. 
Surely F. C. S. Schiller, Roy Wood Sellars, 
E. A. Burtt and John Calvin would make 
strange bedfellows. 

The main trouble with Dean Hough's 
book is equivocation,—the use of shifting 
terms. Nobody will deny that John Calvin 
was a humanist but he was not the same 
kind of humanist as Protagoras; quite the 
contrary. A Greek humanist was a person 
who believed that man was the standard 
of all things; a sixteenth century humanist 
was one who was interested in the classics, 
and that by no means solely because he 
desired to know what the ancient writers 
had to say about man. True, Calvin wrote 
about Seneca’s “De Clementia,” but his 
judgment about ‘the pagan virtues” as ex- 
pressed in that book was scarcely a com- 
mendatory one. Surely Calvin hardly be- 
lieved that the standard of all judgments 
was man’s own, his was not the phrase 
homo mensura rerum. There is as much of 
a difference between Calvin and Cicero as 
between Calvin and Professor Burtt; and 
to apply the same term to both, Calvin and 
Cicero, is historically and philosophically 
inaccurate. 


(1)“The Christian Criticism of Life’ by 
Dean Lynn Harold Hough of the Drew 
Theological Seminary. Abington Cokes- 
bury Press, 1941. 312pp. $2.50. 

(2)“Man the measure of things’”—Editor 


Dean Hough calls himself a humanist, a 
christian humanist. He is greatly concerned 
to find for man a special place in the cos- 
mos. He speaks of three levels, the sub- 
human, the human and the super-human. 
The Dean would make sure that man is 
not dragged down to the lower level again. 
Man judges, evaluates; that makes him a 
new creature, far removed even from the 
animals. God, in Jesus, could become in- 
carnated in man; in an animal this would 
have been impossible. 

To science, man is an enigma; science 
measures and weighs, which is the true 
method for dealing with all things that 
exist on the sub-human level. With respect 
to man this does not suffice, here there is 
need of evaluation; and it must be remem- 
bered that to value and to measure are dif- 
ferent things altogether. 

This form of reasoning as employed by 
Dean Hough, is scarcely new, and it has 
not much to commend it. To split creation 
into three parts, each one of which is ‘the 
wholly other’ with respect to the others 
may be convenient but it is a petitio prin- 
cipti.s No one denies that the judgment of 
an animal is different in degree from the 
judgment of a man but no one can prove 
it is different in essence; certainly Dr. 
Hough does not make this supposition ac- 
ceptable. 

Nor would one suppose that anyone 
could still hold to the notion that weighing 
and measuring are not value judgments. 
When I say that the United States is 3000 
miles wide and Luxemburg 40 miles I have 
expressed a value judgment. Scientists do 
not weigh and measure for the mere sake 
of doing so, but because the results of 
measuring and weighing have a definite 
meaning to the man who performs that task, 
as well as an important significance to hu- 
man life in general. 

To say that a man’s life must be different 
from that of an animal because God in 
Jesus descended into it, is scarcely an argu- 
ment which has universal validity. To the 
non-Christian world it would mean nothing 
at all and within the Christian world most 
liberals would be little impressed. It is 
again an example of begging the question. 

Begging the question leads to circular 
reasoning. The Dean is interested in dem- 
onstrating the free intelligence of man; he 
is also concerned to prove the existence of 
a personal God. Very well, “‘the creative 
intelligence of God proves the free intelli- 
gence of man and the presence of intelli- 
gence in man finds its basis in the creative 
intelligence of God.’ This is like the 


(3)“Begging the question’’—Editor 
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argument employed by Calvin: “the Bible 
is true because it is the Word of God, and 
it is the Word of God because it is true.” 


When the usual arguments supporting 
theism are called into question the Dean 
becomes bitter. Pantheism particularly is 
the object of his attack. Pantheism is a “‘sub- 
tle and degrading, self-worship.’"-—Imagine 
Spinoza worshipping himself. And yet it is 
precisely Spinoza whom Dr. Hough dislikes 
and distrusts. The Jewish philosopher does 
not believe in a personal God but in im- 
personal necessity, there is the rub. Hence 
he is guilty of “emasculation of his intelli- 
gence” and of creating ‘a piece of intellec- 
tual make-belief."” This accusation seems a 
little sweeping in view of the fact that the 
relation between intellectual emasculation 
and a belief in impersonal necessity is not 
clearly demonstrated. 

The “Christian Criticism of Life’ is a 
book highly worth reading for one reason, 
—it reveals a deep and genuine religious 
experience on the part of its author. But the 
arguments which the writer uses in order to 
give to this subjective experience an ob- 
jective validity are weak. When he deals 
with pantheism they are very weak. A sys- 
tem is not wrong merely because it differs 
from another, én casu* from the one which 
the Dean himself feels constrained to accept. 

There is a semblance of intolerance in 
certain parts of this book, which affects one 
somewhat strangely because it squares so 
little with the reputation which the writer 
has borne for many years in the theological 
world. May it be that the author senses the 
weakness of his own position and that he 
tries to give it an artificial support through 
sharply criticising the opposing view. 

Spinoza, in spite of his “emasculated in- 
telligence” had greater trust in the strength 
of his own convictions. He held them to 
be capable of demonstrating, without arti- 
ficial aid, both their own validity as well 
as the non-validity of the views opposing 
them. Hence he did not think it necessary 
to indulge in sharp criticism, not even of 
theism. No more eloquent words were ever 
written to sustain the proposition that truth 
is able to defend itself than those set down 
in the second book of Spinoza’s Ethics: the 
43rd proposition: “Sane sicut lux seipsam 
et tenebras manifestat, sic veritas norma sui 
et falsi est.’® Perhaps those very words 
should be remembered when one writes on 
highly debatable questions touching the 
matter of theology. 


tes —J. A. C. F. Auer 


(4)“In this instance’’—Editor 

(5)‘Truly, even as the light reveals both 
itself and the darkness, thus truth is both 
its own standard as well as the measure 
of falsehood.” 
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Humanism and Science 
Chapter One of this indispensable hu- 


manist endowment® is called “The Unique- 
ness of Man.” It presents a clear statement 
of the meaning and significance of bio- 
logical progress. Increasing adaptability has 
been a fact in several evolutionary lines. In 
all but the human line it has come to a dead 
end.7 It will continue in this last line only 
if men eventually learn by social-experi- 
mental planning how to correlate changes in 
the germ plasm with social-environmental 
changes. The first requisite for this revolu- 
tionary step is to discard our orthodox no- 
tions of eugenics, and to learn the meaning 
of social-ethical experimentation,’ an exam- 
ple of which is afforded by the TVA 
Accordingly, Mr. Huxley warns us, ‘man 
must not be afraid of his uniqueness. There 
may be other beings in this vast universe 
endowed with reason, purpose, and aspira- 
tion: but we know nothing of them. So 
far as our knowledge goes, human mind 
and personality are unique and constitute 
the highest product yet achieved by the 
cosmos. Let us not put off our responsi- 
bilities onto the shoulders of mythical gods 
or philosophical absolutes, but shoulder 
them in the hopefulness of tempered pride. 
In the perspective of biology, our business 
in the world is seen to be the imposition 
of the best and most enduring of our human 
standards upon ourselves and our planet. 
The enjoyment of beauty and interest, the 
achievement of goodness and efficiency, the 
enhancement of life and its variety—these 
are the harvest which our human unique- 
ness should be called upon to yield.”1 
The rich humanist theme of this passage 
permeates the entire book. Particular atten- 
tion should be called to Chapters XIII, 
“Scientific Humanism,” and XIV, “Reli- 
gion as an Objective Problem.” Because 
Huxley is fully aware of the organic basis 
of science in human needs he is more 
thoroughly humanist than many of us; than 
those of us, for example, who still stand 
off in dreadful awe of SCIENCE or, who 
biting into it, fatally mistake the symbolic, 
verbal husk for the operational kernel. 
“Scientific law,” he tells us, “is‘no longer 
regarded as the transcription of some pro- 
(6) Huxley, Julian S. “Man _ Stands 
Alone.” New York and London: Harper, 


1941 pp. 297. $2.75 (Published in England 
as “The Uniqueness of Man.’’) 
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digious code laid up in heaven, but as the 
most convenient way in which our human 
intellect can sum up the controllable aspects 
of phenomena”’.12 Cosmic and human abso- 
lutes are things of the past. The universe 
is wide open—potentially and as far as we 
know. ‘A humanism that is also scientific 
sees man endowed with infinite powers of 
control should he care to exercise them’’.12 
But control can come only through experi- 
mental science when, as Dewey has urged, 
this concept has been generalized to include 
social-ethical questions. 

This idea of the open universe, which 
science in general and controlled evolution 
in particular make possible, affords a nu- 
cleus for a naturalistic religion which can 
more than compensate for the undeniable 
loss involved in the sacrifice of the old 
supernatural absolutes. But to realize this 
potentiality, we must give considerable at- 
tention to the study of historical religions. 
We must learn how to instate, deliberately 
and with intellectual honesty, modern bio- 
social equivalents of the superlative values 
of the great religions. 

In the nine chapters not specifically men- 
tioned in this review a variety of related 
subjects and their important bearing on 
basic human questions receive a fresh and 
stimulating treatment. These include the 
meaning of race, the consequences of clim- 
ate, the significance of the physical size of 
men and other living things, the origins of 
species, ecological factors of mice and epi- 
demics, conservation, the four major steps 
in evolution which make courtship possible 
in human and other animals, birds and in- 
telligence, and the sociological and humor 
value of Who's Who. 


The concluding chapter, “Life Can Be 
Worth Living,’’ must have special mention. 
Although the individual, as Mr. Huxley 
says, “is a system of relations between its 
own (biological) basis and the universe, 
including other individuals,” yet ‘the State 
exists for the development of individual 
lives, not individuals for the development 
of the State’’.18 But social machinery is not 
to be slighted in favor of the individual 
inner life, for these mechanisms, to quote 
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again, “‘predispose to different inner atti- 
tudes.” Accordingly, we are warned not to 
“despise machinery in our zeal for fulness 
of life, any more than we should dream 
that machinery can ever automatically grind 
out perfection of living’’.4 With the proper 
concern we can construct social devices to 
encourage diversity, which, in Mr. Huxley's 
words, ‘is not only the salt of life but the 
basis of collective achievement’’.15 
Finally, existence is too various to be 
caught in a few simple principles. Though 
principles are indispensable, they must al- 
ways be supplemented with faith in the 
As_ the 
author says in the last sentence, ‘‘My final 
belief is in life’’.16 
—Horace S. Fries 


Light Without Heat On 
Post-War World 


Few books in the field of international 


abundance and progress of life. 


affairs have succeeded as does this work!” 
in achieving that 
ical viewpoint with excellent perspective on 


rare gem—a_histor- 
current international problems. The title is 
itself misleading because the author in his 
careful weighing of factors, trends and con- 
sequences has given due weight to political 
and social forces, as well as to the insep- 
arable economic aspects of world problems. 
To some readers the frequent passages 
which give the historical background of cer- 
tain agencies and movements may appear as 
unnecessary impediments, but to this re- 
viewer they were almost always concise and 
calculated to illuminate helpfully the dis- 
cussion. The book is a masterpiece of light 
without heat. 

The author is eminently qualified by 
training, by past performance, and by direct 
Participation in of the 
analysed in the book, to do the magnificent 
His record of ex- 


many movements 
job he has here done. 
perience with the Brookings Institution, the 
International Labor Office, and now with 
Ci) Di 2G £8) Che. LE, Seis -€O) p,. 288: 
(10) p. 33; (11) p. 262; (12) p. 256; (8) p. 
295; (14) p. 296; (15) p. 297; (16) p. 297. 
(17)‘‘Economic Consequences of the Sec- 


ond World War’, by Lewis L. Lorwin. 
New York: Random House. 510pp. $3.00 


— wr VW 
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the National Resources Planning Board 
needs no mention to those familiar with 
world leadership in the field of social eco- 
nomics. 

Too many of our economists are either 
devout classicists, or economic planners 
living in a paper doll world. Not so Dr. 
Lorwin. That he is a “‘free-thinking’’ 
economist is shown by his penetrating ex- 
posure of the weaknesses of the doctrine 
of free trade. On the constructive side he 
has cogently stated with great lucidity the 
full scope of the world’s urgent social and 
economic problems. No tepid mind should 
embrace this book as bedside reading. The 
ease with which it may seem to “read’’ is 
deceptive. It throws up into focus an array 
of problems that are enough to stagger the 
most audacious minds. 

The work falls into five parts: The Nazi 
background, the Democratic background, 
the consequences of a Nazi victory, the con- 
sequences of a Democratic victory, and the 
factors in post-war readjustment. The back- 
ground sections are commendable for their 
objectivity. They seem to bring together in 
one consistent and well-organized presenta- 
tion the body of facts that must be known 
to most students. The title, “Consequences 
of a Nazi Victory” is incomplete, for in this 
part Dr. Lorwin has given a survey of the 
implications of an Axis victory, considering 
the Japanese, Fascist, and Phalangist ideol- 
ogy and plans alongside of the Nazi schem- 
atology. Some students will no doubt feel 
that more attention should have been given 
to the Asiatic questions and problems. 

“The Consequences of a Democratic Vic- 
tory’’ was to this reviewer the meatiest sec- 
tion of the book, perhaps because it high- 
lights very sharply the complexities and in- 
consistencies in the aims and objectives of 
the “democracies” per se. The section on 
post-war factors in readjustment is a highly 
arresting and challenging statement of the 
problems that the world faces now and in 
the immediate future. Those inclined to 
sneer at anything labeled ‘‘New Deal” will 
of course gag at the idea of a World New 
Deal, but under this title Dr. Lorwin sets 
out challenging objectives which not many 
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will want*to deny as sane and sagacious 
goals for post-war progress. 

This is a clear and straightforward work, 
a book that no humanist, certainly no for- 
ward-looking economist, can afford to ne- 
glect. —Walter B. Garver 


Accurate and Poetic 
Nature Writing 


“Lives Around Us’’l8, is a book we were 
loath to have leave our desk and one that 
we want to give our best friends. Under- 
neath it is a severe realism, as in the bloody 
chapter “Great Horned Owl: Tiger of the 
Air’ which one five-year old boy, devoted 
to the Peter Rabbit myth, could not stom- 
ach. Dr. W. R. Whitney, retired head of 
the General Electric Company’s laboratory, 
on reading it, declared that he knew Alan 
Devoe’s reporting of the woodchuck to be 
true to life. 

The Editor evaluates this volume, how- 
ever, not with technical eyes as would a 
capable observer, photographer and collec- 
tor of insects, and animal lore, but primar- 
ily as one who rejoices in good writing 
and good typography. Taken as an artistic 
entity, the book is a thing of beauty, its 
prose on the verge of poetry, its woodcuts 
possessed of feeling which only very ex- 
ceptional photographers can achieve, its 
format adequate to win our printer’s admir- 
ation. 

Devoe ranks with the best popularizers 
of nature. He presents nature “‘straight’’, 
eliminating the permeating ruminations on 
life and values, such as for instance one 
finds in the works of Donald Culross Peat- 
tie. Yet Devoe’s introduction provides a 
convincing statement of the escape and re- 
newal values of resort to nature in these 
uncertain times. His chapters take us 
through the year, month by month, in such 
vicarious experience of creaturely beings 


(18) ‘Lives Around Us.” A Book of Crea- 
turely Biographies By Alan Devoe. 
Woodcuts by Frank Utpatel. Creative Age 
Press, 1942. 221 pp. $2.00. 


The wood cuts by Frank Utpatel and a 
portion of the introduction to “Lives 
Around Us” are reproducted on pages 
12-14 with the permission of the publishers 
and Alan Devoe.-—Editor 
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around us as only true art can provide. 
Workmanship which makes all words count 
at the same moment both for accuracy and 
beauty, has thus produced a little volume 
which it is good to have at hand for in- 
spiration and delight. 


—Edwin H. Wilson 


Educators in Wartime 


A pungent review of education during 
the ‘defense’ period, this volume?0 surveys 
an enormous mass of articles, books, 
speeches, and reports of all types from all 
sorts of persons. Excerpts from these 
sources are printed verbatim and woven to- 
gether with Porter Sargent’s comments, 
highly critical or commendatory with never 
a lukewarm sentiment expressed. 


Highly prophetic are many of the re- 
marks. The “‘breast-beating’’ of many edu- 
cators during the defense period has now 
turned into timidity and acquiescense in 
the glare of the all out war effort. So also 
is the Trojan Horse of democracy recog- 
nized: “Hundreds of colleges under their 
dictatorial presidents, even more autocratic 
in wartime, are discussing ‘How can we 
make democracy more effective here?’ ” The 
conflict between science and chaos is por- 
trayed correctly as one of the most impor- 
tant “Our political 
rulers seldom resort to the method of sci- 
ence. Human sacrifices on the bloody bat- 
tlefields are ostensibly for abstractions, for 


issues for education: 


morality, to preserve religion, to promote 
good and put down evil.” Yet the exist- 
ence of 100,000 men of science, working, 
living and thinking for humanity proves 
that the politicians’ solutions and methods 
are relics of a past dark age. “This sacrifice 
of youth is more cruel to those conscious 
of it today, because more senseless, than 
the annual human sacrifice to their god by 
the Aztecs, who believed this insured fer. 
tility of their soil.” 


—Raymond Lussenhop 


(20)“Education in Wartime”, by Porter 
Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 1942. 224pp. $1.50. 
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Alleged Road to Hell 


Professor Sorokin’s new book?! summar- 
izes the ways in which individuals and so- 
cial groups react to war, revolution, famine 
and pestilence. It does this in a systematic 
matter-of-fact, unemotional and sometimes 
pedantic—sort of way. But before the end 
of the work the reader is left in no doubt 
as to the author’s strong conviction that 
such calamities are caused by an adherence 
to “sensate (i.e., this-worldly) values’’. 

Sorokin does not mention the humanists 
by name, but if he did, it would be to class- 
ify them with positivists, skeptics, utilitar- 
ians, materialists, sensualists of the ‘‘sensi- 
ble, balanced, and well organized, but shal- 
low” eras of ‘enlightenment’, whose views 
in his opinion, are a half-way house on the 
road to Avernus.22 They would apparently 
be included among those who “still believe 
that by tinkering with the purely economic 
or political conditions they can prevent 
revolutions and wars or minimize their de- 
structiveness without touching the system 
of values, however, disintegrated it may be.” 

Sorokin’s generalizations for the most 
part are obvious and conform to the com- 
mon view; here and there, however, there 
are passages that sharply challenge com- 
monly received opinions. One of these is a 
remarkable little essay on “Who Survive 
{in calamities]}—The Fit or The Unfit?” 

Here and there are to be found interest- 
ing glimpses of human nature. These are 
to be found mostly in quotations from other 
Sorokin himself is a dull writer. 

The work contains many misprints. The 
“duster” contains some extravagant encom- 


writers. 


iums, including a description of the author 
as “one of the world’s great minds”. This 
reader does not share that opinion, but re- 
spects the author as an able critic of con- 
temporary civilization. 

—John G. Greene 


(21)“Man and Society in Calamity’, by 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, New York. E. ; 
Dutton and Co. $3.00. 352 pp. 

(22)A lake supposed by the ancients to 
be the entrance to the infernal regions. 
—Editor. 
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Naturalism Preferred 


In this new volume’ in the College Out- 
line series, basic distinctions and definitions 
are made clear, and method is emphasized. 
An ingenious cross-reference by topics to 
twenty standard textbooks is given; and 
ample use is made of historical examples. 
The selected book lists are good. The dis- 
cussion throughout is solid and clear. 


The role of philosophical thinking is 
said to be to organize and reinterpret social 
experience. Philosophy is a social and cul- 
tural enterprise. Differing experiences and 
changing times make its need and value 
perennial. Types of experience give per- 
sistence to varying philosophies. The main 
achievements of the philosophical enterprise 
are four: the clarification and evaluation of 
methods, the analysis of assumptions, re- 
finement of philosophical concepts, and a 
store of insights. 


In discussing the analytical function of 
philosophy, the authors insist on the scien- 
tific method as the only dependable way to 
knowledge, but they construe the method 
generously as applied to various subject 
matters. Empirical aspects of knowing and 
value are magnified: and a modified prag- 
matism seems to be favored. 


The speculative function of philosophy 
gets half the book. A critical naturalism is 
the view preferred. Supernaturalism is ex- 
amined and rejected. Mind is a set of func- 
tions, wide in capacity; and knowledge is 
a natural event. Experience is a process. 
The naturalistic-humanistic interpretation of 
religion is the most plausible, philosoph- 
ically. Santayana and Dewey have come 
nearest to explicating this. ‘For men to 
retain the ardor of the historic religions 
and to direct this toward social welfare 
tather than toward the supernatural is the 
great desideratum.”’ 


—Horace T. Houf 


(23)“Philosophy: An Introduction”. By 
: H. Randall, Jr. & J. Buchler. 315 pp. 
New York, Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1942. $1. 
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William James Lives 


Although he died 32 years ago, William 
James lives on in his writings and in his 
influence on those who were privileged to 
know him personally. Despite the fact that 
the world he knew has undergone two cata- 
clysmic world wars and has been transform- 
ed in many ways, the heart of James’ phil- 
osophy retains the life-giving and the light- 
bearing qualities James’ contemporaries ex- 
perienced in a different setting. 

This volume*4 recaptures the spirit of 
James’ personality and thought. It forms an 
excellent introduction to the man and 
thinker. Max Otto admirably conveys 
James’ fresh approach to experience, to the 
varied qualities of human beings and na- 
ture, to the values of open-mindedness and 
freedom. Dickinson Miller portrays James 
with great vividness and charm as a rare 
human being, great in sensitivity, insight, 
courage, and generosity. 

Boyd Bode rounds out Miller's portrait 
by placing James in the setting of his age 
and of the American tradition of the fron- 
tier and democracy. Seelye Bixler adds to 
our understanding of James by explaining 
how James arrived at, and justified, his 
original solution for the conflict between 
orthodox religion and science. A different 
focus is provided by Norman Cameron’s 
stringent attack upon the untenable assump- 
tions and methods of doctrinaire psychoan- 
alysts, and by his sketch of how James’ 
principles and methods may be used to 
clear the way for increased progress in ab- 
normal psychology. 

The climax of the book is reached in 
John Dewey’s discussion of the contribu- 
tion of James to the mature philosophy of 
democracy we need today to confront totali- 
tarian ideologies. James had realized most 
profoundly “that the chief business of phil- 
osophy, its most distinctive function, is to 
show how desire and ideas, purpose and 
knowledge, emotion and science, can co- 


(24)“Willlam James: The Man and the 
Thinker: Addresses Delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in Celebration of the 
Centenary of His Birth,” Madison: The 
a of Wisconsin Press, 1942. 147pp. 
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operate fruitfully in behalf of human good.” 
But each reader must discover for himself 
the full richness and power that the works 
of James possess. Thus the spirit of 
James will live on by strengthening each 
of us in the democratic way of life. 


—Sidney Ratner 


Advice to Liberals and 
Socialists 


New world orders are a dime a dozen 
these days. And everybody is producing 
them. Recently Mr. Culbertson, the master 
of bridge, tried a grand slam in his World 
Federation. And now G. D. H. Cole, well- 
known Oxford scholar, and better known 
in some circles as author, with his wife, of 
half a dozen good mystery yarns, gives his 
version of the New Order. While Cole 
does not give a blue-print, as does Culbert- 
son, his volume» gives an approach which 
is sorely needed, even by humanists. Cole 
pleads to his fellow socialists primarily, 
but it is easily a plea to humanists as well. 
It is merely that in thinking about the new 
world order, and especially the new Europe, 
we must think supranationally, democra- 
tically, and realistically. 

That sounds easy. It sounds like the way 
we have been thinking, if not acting, these 
past few decades. But Cole says no. Espe- 
cially he takes the liberals and social demo- 
crats to task for their recent and lamented 
(and too often still current) attitude toward 
Soviet Russia. He shows that Russia is 
maintaining a greater degree of ‘“‘active”’ 
democracy than 
democrats have admitted. 


many ‘‘parliamentarian”’ 

But Cole isn’t 
writing Soviet apologetics, since-Hitler-in- 
vaded-Russia style. He acknowledges Rus- 
sian “imperfections and errors in recent 
years.” Soviet Russia can do wrong. So 
can social democrats who, says Cole, too 
differences 
from the communists. Social democrats, he 


long have emphasized their 
realistically concludes, cannot bring a new 
order to Europe without cooperating with 
communists. That’s a hard one for both 

(25)“‘Europe, Russia, and the Future,” 


by G. D. H. Cole. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942. 233 pp. $2.00. 
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socialists and communists to swallow. But 
Cole gives them both this dictum to reflect 
upon: “political realism implies the posses- 
sion of high certainty about ends, which 
allows of great elasticity about means. 
Therein it differs from opportunism, which 
implies uncertainty about the ends them- 
selves.” Are American humanists, to say 
nothing of American socialists, approach- 
ing the new world order realistically or 
opportunistically ? 

—Homer A. Jack 


Frontiers Are Scientific 


Until the present age, man sought riches 
by exploring distant lands, seeking gold, 
furs, ivory, and precious gems wherever na- 
ture made them. The explorer was the 
hero of the day. 

Now, all this has changed. Scientists 
make clothes and furniture from plastics, 
develop new plants and transform our do- 
mestic animals, mechanize production, and 
tap new sources of energy. Instead of go- 
ing abroad for materials, we order them 
from the laboratory. Overnight our fron- 
tiers have become scientific, instead of geo- 
graphic. 

The change began some fifty years ago, 
when the first partnerships of research with 
industry were formed. Each year since, as 
the scientist and the production engineer 
learned more fully to appreciate each other, 
and to work together more closely, the 
flood of new products has grown in vol- 
ume and variety. Nylon replaces silk, butyl 
replaces rubber, plastics take the place of 
wood and ivory, and Foamglas is used in- 
stead of cork. Vitamins and sulpha ¢rugs 
prolong our lives, while television, radio, 
and 300 miles per hour planes bring the 
world to our door. 


In words that all can understand, Mr. 
Stokley* tells how these products of mod- 
ern science were invented, tested, and put in 
use. It is a romantic story of frontier ad- 
ventures, of science outdoing nature. It is 
a satisfying story, not only because of the 


~~ (26) "Science Remakes Our World” by 
James Stokley. Ives Washburn, Publisher, 
New York. Illustrated, $3.50. 298pp. 
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confidence it inspires in further benefits to 
come from science and industry; but be- 
cause of the solid facts and figures it sup- 
plies. The book is unique among popular 
scientific writings in the exactness and the 
clarity with which the magic of science is 
explained. 


—Philip L. Alger 


Moral Vacuum 


The editorials of Dr. Morrison on war 
printed after December seventh, represent 
a viewpoint in between that of the Christian 
Pacifist and the ‘“‘theological militarist.”’ 
They are published in ‘The Christian and 
the War’’.27 Morrison states that the war is 
inexorable, a tragedy and hell, therefore 
outside the realm of morality. Through it 
God is telling man that he cannot sin with- 
out bad results. He leaves the Christian in 
a moral vacuum. He can only forget the 
war and get ready to be righteous after it 
is over. This is a nice thought for those 
who are sacrificing to stop the fascist evil 
so that righteousness shall have a chance. 


—Dale DeWitt 


New Conference 


On Jan. 25 a dinner convened by the 
Editor of The Humanist was held in New 
York to initiate a conference more in- 
clusive of certain viewpoints than was the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion. Among those present, in addi- 
tion to the committee indicated on the back 
cover of this issue, were Corliss Lamont, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherman Wakefield, Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles Francis Potter, John L. 
Childs, L. M. Birkhead, J. W. McKnight, 
J. F. Hornback, J. G. Greene, W. D. 
Hammond, Victor King. The Conference 
on The Scientific Spirit and Democratic 
Faith, N. Y., May 29, 30, will not bear 
the humanist label for the simple reason 
that an inclusive liberal front for world 
democracy and against the authoritarian as- 
sault upon democracy is desired. Contribu- 


tions to finance the conference are needed. 

(27)“The Christian and the Way”. By 
Charles Clayton Morrison. Willett, Clark 
and Colby. 1942. $1.50. 
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Ways and Neans 


Special offers to readers or members: 
John Dewey's “A Common Faith” (lists 
$1.50) ; James H. Leuba’s “God or Man?” 
(lists $2.75); E. H. Reisner, ‘Faith in an 
Age of Fact”, (lists $1.50). Each, postpaid 
$1.06, Canadian and Foreign $1.20. 0. L. 
Reiser, ‘““‘Philosophy and the Concepts of 
Modern Science” (lists $3.50), postpaid 
$1.50, Canadian and Foreign $2.00. “I Be- 
lieve” and “Living Philosophies’, two 
series of intimate credos, (list $3.75) post- 
paid, each $2.50, Canadian and Foreign 
$3.00. We are offering these books at cost 
as an educational project. Watch this col- 
umn for further offers. Payment must 
accompany order. 


@ 


Available also to members, readers: 
“Surprise Packet” containing miscellan- 
eous humanist literature, postpaid $1.00. 
Ten copies, assorted, of The New Human- 
ist, First Series, postpaid $1.00. 


e 


The American Humanist Association is 
incorporated, “not-for-profit” in Illinois as 
an educational organization. Donations 
may be deducted from income tax returns. 
The organization can receive bequests and 
is worthy of naming in your will. Thirteen 
years of continuous publication by the or- 
ganization in its various incarnations are 
an assurance of stability for the future. 


e 


A friend of the A. H. A. has said that if 
four others will contribute $100.00 or more 
for 1943 he will give $100.00. We need two 
more such pledges to enable us to take up 
the offer. Who will help? 


“ 


Thanks to all who have sent copies of 
Volume 1 No. 1 of The Humanist permit- 
ting us to complete the files of a dozen 
libraries. We still seek copies of that issue. 


at 


1942 brought constant growth in circula- 
tion to The Humanist, including the addi- 
tion of many library subscriptions, largely 
because of reader and member cooper- 
ation. We still have far to go and count 
on more friends as enthusiastic promoters. 


e 


Members who renew their membership 
now, whether by check or by pledge to be 
paid later, will conserve our income for 
use in buying printer’s ink. We could have 
published 100 pages of useful writing for 
this issue if we’d had the funds. 


@ 


Books reviewed in The Humanist may 
ordinarily be obtained through us at list 
price, plus postage, proceeds aiding us in 
our work. Send check or money order with 
all orders. 
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Che Humanist Movement 


An important humanist convention was held February 20, 21, and 22 in the First Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles, California, on the theme, “The Coming Humanist Civilization.” There were 13 
sessions and more than forty speakers including E. C. Caldecott, A. W. Slaten, John Dietrich, R. W. 
Benner, D. A. Piatt, Pryns Hopkins, Carey McWilliams, Lowell Coate. @A minor point, but the 
convenors of the California Convention erred in calling it ‘The First Humanist Convention.” To 
keep the record straight, there was a general humanist gathering in New York, October 11, 12, 
1934 addressed by John Dewey, John Herman Randall, Jr., O. L. Reiser, Charles Francis Potter 
and others. @Blodwen Davies, Secretary, Canadian Humanist Group, 23 Grange Road, Toronto, 
writes, “I am putting aside 25 copies of the last issue of Man which will be available to any 
of your readers who are interested . . . our Canadian group has not yet adopted any definition of 
its faith and none of us feel bound to accept or reject any specific pattern of humanistic beliefs.” 
Blodwen Davies considers the spirit of search all-important, admires O. L. Reiser’s books, and says 
America needs a rennaisance of wonder and curiosity. @The third Sunday of the month is 
“Humanist Sunday” at the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, Ernest Caldecott, Minister. On 
March 21 following a luncheon after church service Dr. Frank Davis spoke on “A Psychologist 
looks at Humanism.” “Vanguard” is the name of the new Student-Faculty Fellowship at the 
University of Wisconsin, meeting weekly to “explore the possibility of working out a positive 
religious way of life using the methods and findings of science’ and specifically for those in search 
of a naturalistic faith. @At the First Humanist Society of New York City, Dr. Charles Francis 
Potter gave a series of Sunday addresses in February on “Humanism and the War.” Meetings are 
held Sundays at 5:30 P.M. at Carnegie Hall. @On February 23, Hugh Robert Orr spoke on ‘‘Albert 
Einstein—Scientist and Humanist’’ before the Humanist Society of San Francisco. @The 200th 
anniversary of Thomas Jefferson falls on April 13. @The Humanist Friend organ of the Society 
of Humanist Friends, a Quaker-Humanist tie-up, continues as an Annual only, the first issue of 
which has appeared. Freedom, edited by Dr. Pryns Hopkins has taken over its circulation. @Human 
Relations, edited by Dr. Lowell H. Coate also has been combined with Freedom. Contrary to the 
impression recently gained by some our The Humanist (the only one we know of) has not com- 
bined with any other publication—this issue is offered as evidence. @In formation is “The Humanist 
World Movement” being organized by California humanists to extend humanism as a global 
movement, beginning with the west coast. Lowell H. Coate and Ernest Caldecott for the H. W. M. 
are in amiable negotiations with A. H. A. representatives preparatory to close co-operation and clear 
division of function with the A. H. A. 
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